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Original. 
THE OLD BIRD'S NEST. 





BY ANN LINDEN, 





The pure, white snow, as it often will, 

Came down like a blessing, unseen and stil] ; 
Till each erevice was filled to the brim, and more, 
And the earth a feathery mantle wore. 


Each old, brown stump, since yesternight, 

Had a huge, new cap, of snowy white, 

And the trees that all summer wore robes of green, 
Appeared in dresses of silvery sheen. 


And there, ona locust, thus gaily dressed, 

On the topmost bough, hung a last year’s nest ; 
The darling home of a dear, little bird, 

Whose clear, glad song, I had often heard. 


Ye may eail it weak, but I think c’en yet, 

How I gazed on that nest, till my eyes grew wet ; 
For it whispered in words I could well understand, 
Of a loving, but broken, household band. 


T theught of the mother’s kind words of love, 
As sweet as the notes of the fond brooding dove ; 
Of the father, called his work to leave, 

By the twilight dim, and the breeze of eve. 


{ thought of ehiidheod’s gieesome shout, 

As its cheerful voice on the breeze rung ont ; 

Of the summer eve, with its starry light ; 

Of the low-breathed prayer, and the kind good- 
night. 


I thought how these voices, whese aceents stirred 
Every pulse of love, may have since been heard, 
Breathing words of guile, or loud in strife— 

I fear for their weal, in the battle of life. 


Though my pathway with love is o’ershadowed and 
blest, 

Yet sadly I think of that lone, little nest ; 

For it whispered in words I could well understand, 

Of a loving, but broken, household band. 
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From Sartain’s Magazine. 


THE FOUNTAIN. 





BY RICHARD 8, NILLIS. 





t. 

Deep within a quiet valley, 
Burst a fountain forth to light, 
Burst, and sprang instinctive upward, 
For its source was on the height. 
But its bright and cager waters, 
Left not far their crystal track, 

3onds invisible detain’d them, 

And they fell exhausted back. 


On that fountain’s mossy margin, 

Still, at eve, I sat reelin’d, 

Listen’d to the fountain'’s musie, 

Wish’d I might its chains unbind ! 
Thought, though hands unseen extending 
Still drew back its silver rain, 

Airy arms would soon receive it— 

Seon as cloud, ’t would mount again. 


131. 

In my bosom’s quiet valley, 
Bursts the fount of life its sed, 
Bursts, and strives instinctive upward, 
For its lofty souree is God ; 

jut that striving spirit fountain 
Gains not far its upward traek, 
Bonds invisible detain it~ 
Oft it sinks exhausted back ? 


Iv. 

On that fountain’s crystal margin, 
Sits a spirit, still reclin’d, 

Radiant now, with sifver pinion, 
Buta soul, from earth refin’d! 

Still that gentle spirit watches, 
Waits till mine shall rend its chain, 
While its pinion, half unfolding, 
Lures me still the height to gain ! 


—___—_—_4 + ——__—__—_—- 


Michelet, the historian, the Priest-condemn- 
er, the Church antagonist, gives his hand (at 
the altar, for the bride so wills it) to the Mad- 
le-Maillerat, a fair young ereature, born and 
bred at the Court of Vienna. The worthy 
professor, although somewhat in the sere and 
yellow leaf, has suceeeded in captivating the 
affections of a young lady of great beauty and 





| come fortune, and just nineteen years of age. 
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Original Translation. 


THE RICH MAN. 
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FROM THE GERMAN, 





On a winter-evening, when Mr. Onner, 
with his children, Allwin and Theodore, sat 
by the chimney-fire, a black-sealed letter was 
brought in, which he read with visible emo- 
tion. After he had read and again read it, 
he folded it slowly together, and holding it 
fora long while between both hands, he look- 
ed thoughtfully at the fire. The ehildren 
looked at their father with intense expecta- 
tion. Atlast, he broke the silenee and said: 

“Do you remember yet the splendid palace 
in the environs of Hamburg, whieh we saw, the 
last year, on our journey, and which contained 
somueh to excite your admiration ?” 

“ You mean the Faery-castle,” said Allwin, 
“ whieh lies in the beautiful plain of the river, 
and already, at distance, makes sucha splen- 
did impression. O, what a costly house !— 
Allthe walls were decorated with the most 
beautiful paintines ; all the stairs and saloons 
with statues. ” 

“O,f see yet the splendid room,” inter- 
rupted Theodore, “ where the most beautiful 
ilowers, butterflies and Birds of paradise were 
painted on light blue silk tapestry, as if they 
were alive ; and the cabinet of natural history, 
where we saw so many foreign animals.” 

“But the most beautiful,” said Allwin, 
‘was, however, the park, which appeared to 
us like an unlimited landseape, and reminded 
us of all that we have heard of Faery gardens. 
The marble temples, the foaming waterfalls, 
the still and eool grottes,—all these stand 
yet before my eyes, and [know quite well, 
how we were surprised in every open place, 
by something new and beautiful.” 

“Just there was it,” added Theodore,“where 
the gold and silver-pheasants frightened us, 
whieh were flying up so quickly. What a 
crowd of rare birds was to be seen, and how 
did we wish to be able to enjoy all that for ev- 
er andever.” “ You called the possessor of 
these things, very happy,” said the father, 
“and I reminded you, if I am net mistaken, 
that one must wish mueh more in order to be 
able to enjoy such a pesseseion.” 

“ You said,” interrupted Theodore, “ a sick 
person would yet be rather indifferent to all 
these goods, and he who had an uneasy con- 
science, eould not enjoy them at all.” 

“One, also, would want friends, who would 
enjoy it with us,” added Allwin, 

“So itis, my children,” “continued the fa. 
ther, “and the history of the man, to whom 
that splendid house belonged, proves but toe 
much, the truth of this remark. He died « 
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fow des ago, and this letter gives me the | g dangerous s snare, Urgent tajeak bfhhire, of be - con- | eurable p patient. Adams had just wy some 

news, that at length the wish has been grant- tinued, “obliged me to make a little journey, tolerable moments. When he saw that I was 
> 

ed for the fulfilment of which he had so long which I hope ‘dto finish, early enough to find afflicted by his state, he pressed my hand and 


jr ved. He had wished to die.” my friend yet alive. Teaven had decided | said, “I will open to you my whole heart— 
The ciildren desired to know wherein the | otherwise. My affairs were protracte d, unex. | You take an interest in my unfortunate situa- 

misfortune of the rich man had consisted.— pectedly ; he died during my absence, and on- | | tion, and I feel myself easier, if Iean lay down 

The father satisfied their wish, by the follow- ly some months after his death, I returned | my griefin a participating bosom.” 

in 7 narrative : home, in order to take possession of my ine | He went on, after a little panse: “I had 


Adams (so this rich and unhappy man was heritance. The next relations ofmy deceased | lived six years in the most happy situation, 
called,) was the son ofa little trader in Low-| friend were a nephew and a niece, w ho, [know iW hen my affairs called me to London where I 
er Saxony, who died, very early, in indigent | not whereby, had excited his indignation— | was obliged to stay several months. It was 
circumstances, and left behind this son and an Their course of life was perhaps not the most | the first time, that I was absent, so long, from 
only daughter. A distant relation of the de- | regular, and they had contracted heavy debts,| my family. My longing to return, .vas ex- 
ceased, interested himself for the boy, and in hopes of inhe riting the property of their | tre me, and I enjoyed little of the pleasures of 
brought him to a merchant in Hamburg, as an) uncle. On the first news of the death of the | (the i immense city. My heart felt great anxie- 
apprentice. The daughter was obliged to | rich relation, they had hastened to the place, | ty, and the presentiment ofa great misfortune, 
seek service. Adams was a boy of excellent and had eaused the will to be opened. The | seemed to press upon it. -One day, I passed 
abilities. He endeavored to please his mas- unexpected contents of it, put them into the|a place where preparations had just been 
ter, attended to his affairs with great fidelity, most violent consternation; they broke out | made for hanging some highway robbers. I 
and knew, moreover, how to gain time for the into the most violent execrations against me; felt not the least “desire to witness this sight, 
acquirement of pleasant and useful knowl-| they made attempts to annul the will of their | but, as I heard, accidentally, in the crowd, that 
edge. This zeal remained not unrewarded.— uncle—butin vain. Thus deecived in all their | one of them was a German, I made farther 
His master distinguished him, soon, above his expectations, pursued by their creditors, they | inquiries, 
other servants, entrusted to him the most im- saw themselves obliged to flee. It was said} “ Imagine my consternation, when I heard 
portant affairs, and saw them prosper in his they had gone to England.” the name of Olivier—the name of the man, 
hands. Several undertakings, which he had) Adzms now took possession_of an im-| whom my former master had disinherited in 
hazarded at the advice of Adams, succeeded mense fortune, which yet inereased, daily, by | my favor. I was hoping for a moment, that 
beyond all expectation, and brought him soon luck and application. The possession of ait could prove to be somebody else; but 
into the possession ofa fortune, which inereas- | beautiful and aimiable wife, heightened his| when I east a glance to the place of execu- 
ed every day by prudent management. As an_ happiness, and within two years, she bore him | tion, the same man stood upon the ladder, in 
acknowledgement, he made his servant his'asonandadaughter. Then it was, that he) whose deranged countenance, I diseovered, 
partner. Adams enjoyed his luck without in-built the beautiful and elegant house, which but too clearly, the well-known features of 
solence. He transacted his business with fa-| you so much admired. He had seen much on! the Disinherited.. I was thunderstruck 
cility, and as it afforded him, often, an oppor-| his travels, and possessed extensive acqain-| this terrible diseovery. I hastened home, 
tunity for traveling’ he made use of this to in-| tances with artists and connoisseurs. without knowing what I did, or what had 
ercsse his knowledge and to form his taste. His | He made use ofthese and you have your-| happened to me. Searcely had I recovered 
horizon enlarged itself more, from day to day; | selves, seen what a number of the most beau-| myself from my first dismay, when I received 
his character gained in firmness; intercourse , tiful decorations he had eolleeted. In that] a letter from my wife, in which she wrote to 
with men of the most different kinds, gave | charming abode, he lived the happiest days,| me, that our daughter was confined by the 
him dexterity ; and so it was no wonder, that, in the bosom of his family, and ina pleasant | scarlet-fever, and that, also, the first symptoms 
every where, he met with esteem and love.— | circle of intelligent friends, whom his wealth, | of the disease became visible 6n my son.— 
The rich sought his company, because he was and the agreeableness of his house, gathered | She begged me to be quiet, and to hope the 
amiable; the poor his advice, and often his as- _ around him. Adams depicted to me the hap.| best. This news would have frightened me, 
sistance, and, every where, was he ready to piness which he then enjoyed, in the most) under all cireumstances ; but at this moment, 
advise the best, and help as much as was in his lively colors. “ All my wishes were fulfilled,” , crushed me completely. It appeared instant- 
power. You can easily believe, that, with said he, among other things; “ or rather, my ly certain to me, that the case of my children 
these sentiments, he forgot not his poor sis-| happiness surpassed all that I ever dreampt| was hopeless; and I brought, I know not my- 
ter. Indeed, he reclaimed her from indigence,| of. WhenIsat at the side of my beautiful) self how, their danger, and Olivier’s unfortu- 
and married her to an excellent curate, who and amiable wife, before my house, and bal-| nate fate, in sad connecton. What I had not 
loved her and was placed in a very conven-| aneed my children on my knees, I believed I yet ventured to think plainly, stood in this 
ient situation, by the assistance of Adams.— , saw a paradise at my feet, and imagined my- dreadful moment, clearly before my soul,— 
After the lapse of some years, his former mas- | self ruler ofit. Butthe happy lot which had | I saidto myself: ‘Thou art the cause of Ol- 





ter became ill and as he lost every hope, even ‘fallen to me, from Heaven, had turned my | ivier’s erime and death. Thou possessest the 
before his physicians, of recovering, he caus- eyes from Heaven. I had forgotten the mu- property which belonged to him; thou pos- 
ed his partner to come, and said to him: “I tability of all human happiness. Alas! then,! sessest it, because thou hast said no word in 
shall live not much longer; it is time that I, first, when the noblest and best part of what I his favor, and hast not endeavored to recon- 
settle my affairs. To-day, I will deposit my! celled mine, was lost. I thought again of'| cile his uncle to him. Now, when this un- 
will, in which I have appointed you my only God, and my anxious heart was looking out | fortunate man, whom despair has driven from 
heir. You deserve this, for you have ‘admin-| for him whom I had forgotten in my joy.—| his country, suffers the punishment for a 
istered, faithfully, my property, and increased You see my suffering,” he added, “and yet t' crime, to which his helplessness foreed him, 
ee Paw tog ab be mer ota wie Tee only a ne Ae art of it.’ "| thou sufferest, in thine anxiety for thy chil- 
arnings ' : aid this to me, he was lying | dren, a double death, and dost penance for the 
life, will be foolishly scattered, after my death. in a small room of his country-seat, into _carelessness, with which thou hast visited the 
The children of my sister are excluded. They | which no ray of the sun penetrated, ona bed, misfortune of the disinherited. I had now, 
have not accommodated themselves accord-| the curtains of which were opened but sel-! no easy moment in England. I was obliged 
ing to my wishes and I am convinced that | dom. Aninecurable gout had taken hold of to go home, and fortunately, a vessel was 
they anticipate my death with pleasure.” ‘nearly all his limbs, and had attacked so | found, which was just ready for starting, and 

All these circumstances, I know mostly much his eyes, that the least shine of light | the image of my children stood always before 
from Adams, himself. I once transacted some was intolerable to him. The least motion | my eyes. Alas! I should not see them a- 
business with him, and years ago, made him) caused him the most acute pains. He rare-| gain. 


a visit. He opened to me his whole heart.—| ly received a visit, and his widowed sister w as | “Whilst I was driving about on the sea, the 
Lede hen - came to speak on this point, he eX. | the only person, whom he might bear in his | darlings of my heart had become a prey of 
claimec 


. | room, and who was pe mitted to take care of | death. I was hardly disembarked, when I 
O me, unhappy! I believe myself to stand | his wants. His house was adesert; and where | hastened to my country-house. Night came 


on the summit of my happiness, at this diseov- | one formerly used to hear the voice of joy,! on, before I had arrived, and I saw, at a dis- 
ery Lanticipated not,that fate had laid, for me. | now only sounded the anxious sobs of an in-| tance a part of the house, strongly lighted; in 
i ; 5 DS 

















the dark rooms, lights were moving some- | 
times, to and fro. My uneasiness was 
seribable; and although I was driving rapidly, 
yet the carriage seemed to me to stand still. 
At length we arrived; [hastened up stairs —~ 
Nobody not me. I threw the illumined sa- 
loon open, and saw my wife in her coffin!” 
Adams stopped at these words, folded his 

hands, and appeared lost in the remembrance 
of his grief. Thenhe went on:—‘*I will not 
describe to you my feelings. My grief was 
unlimited. I fell down, insensible, by the 
coffin in which my beloved spouse lay smiling. 
A violent fear seized me; I wasin paroxysms, 
for several days, and the physicians gave me 
up. But, alas! I had not yet emptied the cup 
of my sufferings; I recovered, contrary to 
all expectation. From this time my house, 
which had been before the dwelling of joy) 
and contentment, appeared to me as an open 
grave, which had swallowed my beloved.— 
Wherever I went, wherever I directed my eyes, 
I saw nothing but the traces of departed joys, 
after which I sent, in vain, my tears and sighs. 
But even the enjoyment of a woful sadness, 
was not granted tome: for Olivier’s dreadful 
figure pressed itself between the dear shadows 
of my children and beloved wife. I saw him 
waking and sleeping. How often did I start, 
in mortal anxiety, from my bed, when I saw 
him in dreams, strangling my children, or 
throwing them into the flames of my house, 
or demanding my possessions, which he call-| 
ed his legitimate property! ‘These dreams | 
seemed to me more and more to be the voice | 





inde. 





of conscience. My best goods were gone and | 
what I still had, gave me pleasure no longer. | 


I looked upon this, as a proof that I possesed 
it with injustice. 
“Alas! my friend,” continued Adams, 
with a sigh, “I would have been happy, if my 
conscience had acgitted me on this point. 1. 
could reproach myself, in no manner, with hay- 
ing acquired, in an illegitimate manner, the. 
will of my friend: but had I done the least| 
to mitigate the severe resolution, by which 
he disinherited his next relations? This o- 
mission tormented me now, and I put to my 
account, Olivier’s deeds and hisdeath. It was 
wholly in vain, that I struggled against this 
hought: it returned always again; and if I 
had removed it during the day, it seized npon_ 
me more powerfully in the night. Once, 
when I was turning about, disquietly , in my 
bed, it occurred to me suddenly, what I h: id 
not yet thought of, that Olivier had a sister, 
and that he had fled away with her. This 

thought fell upon my heart with new force.— 
But equally fast; a weak glimpse of consola- 
tion shone tome fromit. ‘God be praised,’ 
I exclaimed, ‘ perhapsI can yet repair a part) 
of my wrong. I will save her, wherever she 
may be.’ With these words, I arose and 
made instant preparations for my departure. 
Nobody guessed my intention, for I had con- 
fided my sorrows to nobody. 
thatthe death of my family was the cause of my 
sadness. I came to London. After un- 





speakable trouble I obtained some news of| 


the person whom I was seeking; but the tra- 
ces of her existence were almost lost, and 
what little, I heard, was not calculated to con- 
sole me. From all I learned it was probable 
that she had gone to America. & hastened 
after her, even there; but without 
Thus, I lost several years in fruitless endeay- 


success. 








All believed | 


Tit 
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ana any 
and rned home. 


Ors; finally, retu more down- 
east than ever. The many journeys the dan- 
gers which I had undergone, the uneasiness 
which never left me—all this had broken my 
strength, and I sunk gradually in the h Ipless 
state,in which you see me now. My health 
is irrecoverably lost: my riches are odious 
to me: and all my hopes are put upon death, 
which will release me from my suffer- 
ings, andlead me back into the arms of my 
consort, and of my children.” 

This is the history ofthe deplorable man 


action, 
On- 
man, could aceuse himself so 
strongly an account 


whom the neglect of a le humane 
had rendered so unspeakably unhappy. 
ly avery noble 
of such an omission, and 
After 


dest man- 


could feel so long a repentance. he 


had passed several years in the 


ner, his sister died, whose presence and care 
had alleviated his nhGicleiad: This new mis- 
fortune hastened his death. When he felt 


the approach of it, he thanked God with indis- 
eribable joy, that he would release him final- 
ly from this For his Terings had 
separated him long ago from the world, and 
he longed for Heaven, and rest in the grave. 
Thusthe narrow and dark grave can become 
dearer to man than the most brilliant palace! 
So little can the posse 


stat sul 


) 
\e 


ssion of external goods 
make if it is not connected with the 
possession of the highest the internal 


peace, elves, and 14] 


is happy, 
cood, 
1e 


the coneord with t] 


testimony 


ours 
ofa good conscience. 
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From the Cherry Valley G 
¥ Th ¢ 
AWAY-UP-IN-THE.CO 
Mr. E On ‘Tuesday evening 
got on board the Steamer North America, (ly- 
ing at the foot of Barclay st., N. Y.,) prepar- 
atory to making a trip of discovery up rive 
and, truly, [have fallen upon the 


azette. 


UN TRY . =) 


V°4 
Qivor j= 


" 


pretue 
spot in New York State. But more of this 
anon. 

We lefi the New York pier at 5 P. M. and 
shot out into the river, ahead of all competi- 
tors. We soon left the Kmpire City far in 
the distance, and the cloud of smoke that al- 


ways hangs over it like a funeral “ ul, Was 


lost in the distance. Fre this, 1 had discoy- 


ered that there was a number of Mohawk | 
River Rafismen on board, from whom some 
fun might be expected. The re pre scntative 
from Africa went his usual rou: ringin 


his bell and erying, 
**All dose as havn’t paid dar fare 
Step to the Cap’n’s ollice—y u'll find 
k, near the Captain’s 
the raftsmen, 


str le by me to- 


him dar.’ 


I was lounging on dec 
oflice, leader of 
afterwards learned he 
wards the oflice and soured d half of his an- 


vindow. 


vhen the as 


ut 
vy ae 


roue 


atomy. through the 

“ Capting,” sai 1 he, with the na 
peculiar only to the Yankees, “ I 
cents wurth o’ ride up ter Albany.” 


al twang 
want fifty 


“Do you want a berth asked the Cap- 
tain. 

“ A barth! in course I du.” 

“That wiil be fifty cents more, sir,” sais 


the Captain, very politely. 
“ Fifty cents more! yeou get eout; deount 
vou try to come it on me neow, for I have 


traveled on this drink a cussed sight longer | 


” 
than yeou hev. 
Thus saying he took his passage ticket, and 
was soon whispering to his friends. Tl 


the top of 


; 
last, I} 


‘ 
v/ ; P 
uninte 






‘ch, separately, went to the Captain’s office 

id purchased their ticket,. after which they 
i tired en masse to © the cabin. 

[ like fun, practical or otherwise, and I also 

rolled down into the cabin, thinking that 


something was a-foot. Without pulling off a 
boot, coat, or hat, they each unceremoniously 
got into “a barth.” An Ethiopian was near 
the |: and said, 
“Show your ticket, 
The question, or demand, (it was neither 
one the other.) was too much for the 


rdder, 
sir?” 
nor 
raftsman. 

“I say, stranger, if yeou don’t leave this 
crib and me quicker than log-rollin’, Pll show 
yeou how much yeou look like tu lengths of 
that ere stove pipe.” 

“It’s the custom here— 

“Cuss the custom !—Mohawks!” and a doz- 
en sun-burnt faces protruded from behind the 
curtains. “As the feller said in the Bowery 
Theater last night, 

‘le al 'lmy men, when ’tis my will, 
The y’re free to kick, pull hair, or kill.” 
1 


Mohawks, du yer duty f” and in a moment they 
vere all standing on the floor, but the nigger 
had vanished. Silence did not reign long, for 


in a short time after the Mohawks had got 


snugly ensconeed behind the red damask 
again, one of the pseudo clerks made his ap- 
pearance, and demanded of the ringleader 


fifty cents for hisberth. The nigger stood at 
the stairs, grinning in triumph over 


those whom he considered he had outwitted. 


“ Stranger, I an’t agoing to gin you no fifty 
cents for this barth, so make yourself easy, 


and leave.” 

The clerk pulled out a large bowie knife, 
and demanded authoritatively a remuneration 
for the bed. 

The Yankee drawled out a word or two, 
licible to the writer, and then yelled at 
the top of his voice, “ Mohawks!” ; 


u: 


The same number of visages made them- 
— s conspicuous as before. 
Stranger, will you leave the alley?” said 
the Yankee. 


‘ 


No, I will stay fhere until I get’ paid for 
that berth, or my kinife makes acquaintance 
with your short ribs.” 

“ Mohawks! your 
Present !” 

Directly under each man’s chin peered out 
seemingly a huge revolver loaded to the muz- 
zie. I actually believe I turned pale; the 
leoks of the raftsmen were so determined; 
their implements (apparently) so deadly in ef- 
fect, and their aim so unerring. I thought it 
was carrying a joke too far. Upon the pre- 
sentation of these dark messengers of death, 
the clerk took but one step and he was on 
deck and the door locked. The tall Yankee 
looked at his ‘ Mohawks’ with a knowing leer, 


saying, 


+. 


lives and barths are at 
stake. 


| “ Keep your butes off, boys; keep your bute 
lees well doubled up, and theyll du for shutin’ 
irons agin, when the Capting comes down.— 

| Only show the muzzte, and keep in your 
barths !” 

| “ Baggage for Hudson,” sounded on deck, 
and in three minutes I was in Hudson. 

| Cortvumpra County, N. Y., April 15. 


” 


— + + > —______ 


would suffera far greater mar- 
the truth, than in dying for it. 
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The money was left to fructify twenty years 
longer, at the almost nominal interest of 2 per 
cent; and the duke’s influence was used, be- 
sides, with the allied sovereigns in 1814, to 
obtain business for “the honest Jew” in the 
way of raising public loans. 

The “honest Jew” unfortunately died two 
years before this date ; in 1812; but the whole 
story would appear to be entirely a romance 
or greatly exaggerated. 

In 1812, Rothschild left to the mighty for- 
tunes, of which his wisdom had laid the foun- 
dation, ten chiidren—five sons and five daugh- 
ters; laying upon them, with his last breath, 
the injunction of an inviolable union. The 
command was kept by the sens with religious 
fidelity. The copartncrship which they were 
left remained uninterrupted; and from the 
moment of their father’s death, every proposal 
of mement was submitted to their joint dis- 
cussion, and earried out upon an agreed plan, 
each of the brothers sharing equally in the 
results. 

We may mention another circumstance, 
which, on various occasions, must have con- 
tributed largely to the mercantile success of 
the family. Although their real union con- 
tinued indissoluble, their places of residence 
were far asunder, each member of the house 
domiciling himself ina differentcountry. At 
this moment, for instance, Anselm, born in 

1773, resides at Frankfort; Solomon, born in 
1773, chiefly at Vienna ; Charles, born in 1778, 
at Naples; and James, born in 1792, at Paris. 

After this we find him in Hanover, in the |The fifth brother, Nathan, born in 1777, resi- 
employment of a wealthy banking-house,| ded in London, and died at Frankfort in 1837. 
whose affairs he conducted for several years | The house was thus ubiquitous. It was spread 
with care and fidelity; and then we sce open-| like a net work over the nations; and it isno 
ing out under his auspices,in his native city,a) wonder that with all the other things consid- 
germ of that mighty business which was des- | ered, its operations upon the money market 
tined to act so powerfully upon the govern-| should at length have been felt tremblingly 
ments of Europe. Before establishing his | by every cabinet in Europe. Its wealth in 
little banking-house, Meyer Anselm Roths-| ihe meantime enabled it to enjoy those ad- 
child prepared himself for the adventure by | vantages of separation without the difficulties 
marrying; and his prudent choice, there is no | 


From Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal. 


Memoir of the House of Rothschild. 





In the middle of the Jast century there liy- 
ed, in the town of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, a 
husband and wife of the Hebrew persuasion, 
who lavished all their cares upon a son, whom 
they destined for the profession of a school- 
master. The boy, whose name was Meyer 
Anselm Rothschild, and who was born at 
Frankfort in the year 1743, exhibited such to- 
kens of capacity, that his parents made every 
effort in their power to give him the advan- 
tage of a good education ; and with this view 
he spent some years at Furth, going through 
such acurriculum of study as appeared to be 
proper. The youth, however, had a natural 
bent towards the study of antiquities; and 
this led him more especially to the examina- 
tion of ancient coins, in the knowledge of 
which he attained to considerable proficiency. 
Here was one step onwards in the world ; for, 
in after years, his antiquarian researches prov- 
ed the means of ramifying his connexion in 
society, as wel! as of opening out to him a 
source of immediate support. His parents, 
however, who were noted as pious and ip. | 
right characters, died when he was yet a boy, 
in his eleventh year; and on his return to| 
Frankfort, he set himself to learn practically | 
the routine of the counting-house. 











doubt, contributed greatly to his eventful suc-| 
eess in the world. 

About this time a circumstanoe is said to| 
have occurred, to which the rise of the Raths-| 


| of distanee. 


Couriers travelled, and _ still 
travel, from brother to brother at the highest 
speed of the time; and these private envoys 
of commerce very frequently outstripped, and 
still outstrip, the public expresses of govern- 





childs from obseurity is ascribed by those who | ment. 

find it necessary to trace such brilliant effeets| We have no means of giving anything like 
to romantic and wonderful success. The| the statistics of this remarkable business; 
Prince of Hesse-Cassel, it seems, in flying from | but it is stated in the ‘Conversations Lexi- 
the approach of the republican armies, desired | con, that in the space of twelve years from 
as he passed through Frankfort, to get rid of | 1813—the period, we may remark, when war 
@ large amount in gold and jewels, in such a| had ruined all Europe, and when governments 
way as might leave hima chance of its reeov-| were only able to keep themselves afloat by 
ery aftey the storm had passed by. With this| flinging themselves upon posterity—between 
view he sought out the humble money-chang-| eleven and twelve hundred millions of florins 
er, who consented reluctantly to take charge | (£110,000,000 to £120,000,000) were raised 
of the treasure, burying itin a corner of his| for the sovereigns of Europe through the 
garden just at the moment when the republi-| agency of this house, partly as loans, and 
can troops entered the gates of the city. His| partly as subsidies. Of these, 500,000,000 
own property he did not conceal, for this would | florins were for England; 120,000 for Aus- 
have oceasioned a search; nnd cheerfully sac-| tria; 100,000,000 for Prussia; 200,000,000 
rificing the less for the greater, he re-opened | for France ; 120,000,000 for Naples ; 60,000,- 
his office as soon as the town was quiet again,| 000 for Russia; 10,000,000 for some of the 
and re-commenced his daily routine of calm! German courts; and 30,000,000 for Brazil. 
and steady industry. But he knew too well! And this, it is added, is exclusive of those 
the value of money to allow the gold to lie| sums for the allied courts of several hundred 
idle in his garden, He dug it forth from time | millions each, which were paid as an indemnity 
to time as he could use it to advantage ; and,! for the war to the French, and likewise of the 
rations executed by 
, he| the house as commissioners for different gov- 
with 5 per cent) ernments, the total amount of which far ex- 





in fine, made such handsome profits upon his| manifold preceeding ope 
capital, that on the duke’s return in 1802 i 
offered to refund the whole, 





ready be considered as antiquated authority ; 
for, in reality, the vast business of the firm 
can hardly be said to have commenced till af- 
ter the dozen years referred to had expired. 
Since the year 1826, the houso of Rothschild 
has been the general government bankers of 
Europe; and if it were possible to compare 
the two circles of transactions, the former 
would seem to dwindle into insignificance. 


In 1815, the brothers were appointed coun- 
eilors of finance to the then Elector of Hesse; 
and in 1826, by the present Elector, privy 
councilors of fimanee. In 1818, they were 
elected to the royal Prussian privy commerce. 
In Austria, they received, in 1815, the privi- 
lege of being hereditary landholders; and in 
1822,were ennobled in the same country with 
the baron. The brother established in London 
was appointed imperial consul, and afterwards 
evnsul-general ; and in the same year, (1822,) 
the same honor was conferred upon the broth- 
er resident in Paris. The latter, the Baron 
Jaines, has the reputation of being the most 
able financier in France; and it is mainly 
through his assistance and influence with the 
other capitalists that railways are now inter- 
seeting the length and breadth of the land. 


Nathan, the brother who resided in Eng- 
land, left four sons, three of whom rank 
among the most distinguished aristocracy of 
the British capital ; the fourth, Nathan, resid- 
ing in Paris. The eldest, Lionel de Roths- 
child, is privileged, as a British subjeet, to bear 
the title of an Austrian baron: his brothers 
being barons only by courtesy. ‘The second 
has been recently created a baronet of Eng- 
land, as Sir Anthony de Rothschild; and the 
third, Baron Meyer, is now high sheriff of 
Buckinghamshire. Baron de Rothschild was 
invited by the Reform Association to stand as 
a candidate with Lord John Russell for the re- 
presentation of London inthe present Parlia. 
ment, and was returned third on the list. It 
will have been observed that a ecnsultation 
was held by the chancellor of the Exchequer 
with this hereditary financier, before ministers 
ventured upon their late celebrated letter, au- 
thorizing the Bank of England to extend its 
issues. 

The traveler who from curiosity visits this 
street—a true specimen of the times when 
the Jews of Frankfort,subjected to the most in- 
tolerable vexations, were restricted to this in- 
fected quarter—will be induced to stop be- 
fore the neat and simple house, and perhaps 
ask, “Who is that venerable old lady seated 
in a large arm-chair behind the little shining 
squares of the window on the first story ”"— 
This is the reply every citizen of Frankfort 
will make: “In that house dwelt an Israelite 
merchant, named Meyer Anselm Rothschild. 
He there acquired a good name, a great for- 
tune, and a numerous offspring; and when 
he died, the widow declared she would never 
quit, except for the tomb, the unpretending 
dwelling which had served as a cradle to that 
name, that fortune, and those children.” 








“ Dennis, darlint, och, Dennis, what is it 
you're doing ?” 

“ Whist, Biddy, I’se trying an experiment !” 

* Mueder! what is it ?” 

“ What is it, did yer say? Why, its giving 





interest, 


mys . : ms ; : : ‘ 
his of course was not accepted. | ceed the foregoing. This, however, may al- 





hot water to the chickens, I am, so they'll be 
j after laying boiled eggs!” 
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THE ISLAND OF PHILG. 


The neighborhood of tke cataracts is in- 
habited by a peculiar race of people, who are 
neither Arabs, nor negroes, like the Nubians, 
whose land joins to theirs. They are of a 
clear copper color; and are slightly but ele- 
gantly formed. They have woolly hair; and 
are not encumbered with much clothing. The 
men wear a short tunie of white cotton; but 
often have only a petticoat round their loins. 
The married women have a piece of stuff 
thrown over their heads which envelopes the 
whole person. Under this they wear a curi- 
ous garment made of fine strips of black 
leather, about a foot long, like a fringe. This 
hangs round the hips, and forms the only 
clothing of unmarried girls, whose forms are 
as perfect as that of any ancient statue. They 
dress their hair precisely in the same way as 
we see in the pictures of the ancient Egpy- 
tians, plaited in numerous tresses, which de- 
seend about half way down the neck, and are 
plentifully anointed with castor-oil ; that they 
may not spoil their head-dresses, they use, in- 
stead of a pillow to rest their heads upon at 
night, a stool of hard wood like those which 
are found in the ancient tombs, and which re- 
semble in shape the handle of a crutch more 
than anything else that I can think of. The 
women are fond of necklaces and armlets of 
beads; and the men wear a knife of a pecu- 
liar form, stuck into an armlet above the el- 
bew of the left arm. When they go from 
home they carry a spear, and a shield made of 
the skin of the hippopotamus or crockodile, 
with which they are very clever in warding off 
blows, and in defending themselves trom 
stones or other missiles. 

Of this race was a girl called Mouna, whom 
I had known as achild when I was first at 
Phile. She grew up to be the most beauti- 
ful bronze statue that can be conceived. She 
used to bring eggs from the island on whom 
she lived to Phils: her means of conveyance 
across the water was a piece of the trunk of 
a doomtree, upon which she supported herself 
as she swam across the Nile ten times a-day. 
I never saw so petfect a figure as that of 
Monua. She was of a lighter brown than 
inost of the other girls, and was exactly the 
colour of a new copper kettle. She had mag- 
hificent large eyes; und ler face had but a 
slight leaning towards the Ethiopian contour. 
Her hands and feet were wonderfully small 
and delicately formed. In short, she was a 
perfect beatity in her way; but the perfume 
of the castor-oil with which she was anoint- 
ed had so strong a savour that, when she 
brouglit us the eggs and chickens, 1 always 
admired her at a distance of ten yards to wind- 
ward. She had an ornamented ealabash to 
hold her eastor-oil, from which she made a 
fresh toilette every time she swam across the 
Nile. 

I have been three times at Philo, and indeed 
I had so great an admiration of the place that 
on my last visit, thinking it probable that I 
should never again behold its wonderful ruins 
and extraordinary scenery, 1 determined to 
spend the day there alone, that I might medi- 
tate at my Icisure and wander as I chose from 





| . 
one well-remembered spot to another without) were not dangerous, for presently both the | his heart. 
boys got up and were led away to their homes. 


the incumbrance of half a dozen people star, 




















ing at whatever I looked at, and following me 
about out of pure idleness. Greatly did I en- 
joy my solitary day, and whilst leaning over 
the parapet on the top of the great Propylon, 
or seated on one of the terraves which over- 
hung the Nile, I in imaginatien repeopled the 
scene, with the forms of the priests and wor- 
shipers of other days, restored the fallen 
temples to their former glory, and could al- 
most think I saw the processions winding 
round their walls, and heard the trumpets, and 
the harps, and the sacred hymns in honor of 
the great Osiris. In the evening a native 
came over with a beat to take me off the 
island, and I quitted with regret this strange 
and interesting region. 

[ landed at the village of rude huts on the 
shore of the river and sat down on a stone, 
waiting for my donkey, which I purposed to 
ride through the desert in the cool of the eve- 
ning to Assouan, where my boat Was moored. 
While I was sitting there, two boys were 


blue eyes were filled with wonder. 








It was a curious instance of retributive justice, 
following out the old law of blood for blood, 
an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.—Cars 
son’s Monasteries of the Levant. 








Religious. 


From the Hartford Republican. 
The Dweller in the Shadow of the Cross. 
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BY ELIZABETH M. SARGENT, 





There was a Spirit missed in Heaveni— 
And a child awoke to a new and troubled be- 
ing. Very strange were the sights and 
sounds to the eye and ear of the child, and its 
The child 
was beautiful, and a halo of golden hair eneir- 
cled its brows, where the sunshine lingered, 
and then threw eff a thousand sparkles — 
Deep blue Were the eyes that mirrvted the 





playing and wrestling together; they were 
naked and about nine or ten years eld. They 
soon began to quarrel, and one of them drew 
the dagger which he wore upon his arm and 
stabbed the other in the throat. The poor 
boy fell to the ground bleeding; the dagger 
had entered his throat on the left side under 


Heaven it had left. The child grew in years, 
and by and by the gray of earth erept into the 
blue eyes, and the hato of golden hair was 
dimmed, and a brown shadow fested thereon, 
save when in the sunshine, and then the curls 
threw off gleams of the golden glory. Very 
gay and gleesome was the child, save when, 
at some moments, a shadow would steal a- 





the jaw-bone, and being directed upwards had 
cut his tongtte and grazed the roof of his | 
mouth. Whilst he cried and writhed about 
upon the ground with the blood pouring out 
of his mouth, the villagers came out from their 
cabins and stood around talking and scream- 


ing, but affording no help to the poor boy.—| 


Presently a young man, who was, [ believe, a 
lover of Mouna’s, stood up and asked where 
the father of the boy was, and why he did not 
come tohelphim. The villagers said he had 
no father. “ Where are his relations, then ?” 
he asked. The boy had no relations, there 
was no one to care for him in the village. On 
hearing this he muttered some words which I 
did not understand, and started off after the 
boy who had inflicted the wound. The young 
assasin ran away as fast as he could, and a 
famous chase took place. They darted over 
the plain, scrambled up the rocks, and jumped 
down some dangerous-looking places among 
the masses of granite which formed the back 
ground of the village. Atlength the boy was 
caught, and, screaming and struggling, was 
dragged to the spot where his victim lay moan- 
ing and heaving upon the sand. The young 


man now placed him between his legs, and in| 


this way held him tight whilst he examined 
the wound of the other, putting his finger into 
it and opening his mouth to see exactly how 
far it extended. When he had satisfied him- 
self on the subject he called for a knife; the 
boy had thrown his away in the race, and he 
had not on@himself. The villagers stood si- 
lent around, and one of them having handed 
him a dagger, the young man held the boy’s 
head sideways across his thigh and cut his 
throat exactly in the same way as he had done 
to the other. He then pitched him away upon 
the ground, and the two lay together bleeding 
and writhing side by side. Their wounds 
were precisely the same ; the second operation 
had been most expertly performed, and the 
knife had passed just where the boy had stab- 
bed his playmate. The wounds, I believe, 


cross the spirit—a shadow that dimmed the 
sparkle in the eye with sudden tears, like the 
big drops that come before the storm. The 
tears made holier the spirit, and washed away 
the stains from its whiteness. The child be- 
came a Pilgrim like its fellows, for their rest 
'was not onearth, — 

Cheerful and singing it went its way, save 
when the Shadow fell across it. The Pilgrim 
knew it was but a Shadow, but there was in 
the soul a prophetie feeling whieh bade it 
gird itself for a stern warfare. No harm had 
come te it as it wentits lonely way. Hours 
of rest the Pilgrim knew, seasons of sweet 
sleep—sicep wherein pale shadowy Dreams 
hovered over the slumberer. And the Dreams 
‘led him into the land of Symbols, and this was 
| what he saw there: 

They led him aeross a barren, sandy plain. 
The morning sun was shining brightly, but 
he was sad, for the way was toilsome, and a 
dark spirit was by his side—a dark spirit 
‘which elung tothe hand of the dreamer, nor 
would be shaken off. 

Palsied was the dreamer with dread, but 
still he went on, and the sun rose higher.— 
| 'The heart was fainting and the soul sick with 
the weary road, when suddenly there rose to 
view a fair tree. Atree whose branches were 
laden with roses, all glittering with dew drops 
in the morning light. "The Dreamer went be- 
neath the rose tree, and a shower of dew drops 
greeted him, and cooled the fever of his brow. 
| Strength gathered he from their coolness, and 
| new life from the fragrance of the flowers.— 

He went his way with his new gathered 
strength, and sought again to shake off the 

grasp of the Dark Spirit. The Dark Spirit 
_ grew pale. and as the Dreamer thrust him a- 
side, he became as one dead, and the Dreamer 
went on his way with his soul full of prayer 
for the strength given him by the dew drops 
| and the fragrance of the rose tree. 
The Pilgrim awoke, and kept the Dream in 
On went he through the long years, 
his pathway more 














' and the shadow fell across 
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frequent, till at last he grew to loving its | Heis sometimes ¢ alled simply John, or Mark. | Fountains. . 





|The vear of his death we are strangers to, and | : ~~ 

gioom. | tall nat enllect all that iseatd of 0 There is on the Duke of Devonshire’s es- 
There were many spirits who ministered un-| shall not colcet al that ts said of him in apo- 

ir tate, at Chatsworth, the tallest and most mag- 


Pie 


to him, and one more frequent than the oth-| cryphal and uncerta in authe 








? | nifieent jet Peau of which we have any ac- 
an peettes 8 eh | Salt —— ————= |eount, Itis ealled the Emperor fountain, hav- 
Bitter was the draught to the taste, but his 3 ; ing . ila its nante {rte te Belay beipgAled 
coud wan pucinemaen eh Very wary veces ssctentific. | about the time,the Emperor of Russia visited 
tiful grew the Pilgrim. Gray and deep grew | — f LAP} Rest ~~~ 7 Engl: ind, four or five years ago. Its height is 
aa ee cli | tes of the Ande ~ | 967 feet, which is, beyond comparison, greater 
Se ee 3 en 1} sbi eiethteiiaiaaltinn nl | than that of the other principal jets in the 

At length the way of the Pilgrim was all oamese Supers be Fede Cxisead Velde Sly 190 
in the shadow, and he knew that the hour hi ad| Humboldt, in his travels in South America, | Wor: that at Hesse Cassel being only } 


feet; St. Cloud, 160; Russian fountain, Pe- 


come, and when the heavy burden was laid has given a sketch of the vegetation of the | 2 ‘ é 
; . ! terhoff, 120; Versailles, 90; Park fountain, 


upon him, his spirit sank not, for he was strong | Andes, commencing in the torrid zone on the | ~~ ’ : 
P or | ak aah fy ‘ 1 New York, 50; fountain on Boston Common, 
with Faith that had grown like a star out from | level of the ocean, and ascending to the region , . “Ae : . 
: 100. A writer in Downing’s Agriculturist, 
the gloom that had shadowed his young|of “eternal snow.” A condensed view of the “E ror Fountain.” at Chats- 
; . 1 . SAVS ¢ e 7 1 ve 0 re re 
years—and the star of Faith led him onward, | this sketch will enable the reader to gain a wr ted - my ’ 
. . .4 . - ‘ ; > ‘orth: 
till his heavy burden wasa burden no longer, | very correctidea of the distribution of plants, | “ om fountai hat Niagara is 
: : Deh cont : a ' hat alti : is among fountains wha aga 
but became as wings to the tired Pilgrim.— |—rewembering always thai altitude from the 1 att ih + ta th g . 
> 4] ; a o¢ witer-faiis ; it quite puts them out.— 
And he went upward, and I saw him no more | level of the sea produces the same eflect upon ein “7 ' , re p k P 1 furnish 
Nai tl ali i: ie hills behind th uke’s palace furnis 
—but I pray for the Faith which was born in| climate and plants as traveling north or south 5s oe © pale 





the Soul of the Dwellerin the Shadow of, of the equator. | the supply of water. The artificial pare 
the Cross. | 1. The Tropical Zone—This is ealled the | °° lake, which feeds it, covers eight acres, an 
ee - |region of palms, and extends from the level | is about 380 feet abov e te mayet of oan ie 
JOHN MARX. | of the sea to 3,500 feet. Here grew in per-| 2. Phe jet quite. tehes away Ones oe 
—- fection the splendid palm family—the sugar- with its living beauty. It is projeeted upwar 


John Mark, cousin to St. Barnabas and a’ cane,the coflee-plant, the tea-plant, the orange, with Sy A which seems almost supernatural, 
disciple of his, was the son of'a Christian wo- | the lemon, the fig, the citron, the pine-apple | and, like the fall on the American side at Ni- 
man named Mary, who had a house in Jeru-| and the panana; also the region of the nut-|#$#Ta, It comes down, not like water, but a 
salem, where the apostles and the faithful | meg, cinnamon, clove,and of the various fra- | great shower of diamonds and floating pre- 
used to meet. Here they were atprayers in| grant and medicinal gums. Here are found, cious stones. W hen there isa gentle breeze, 
the night, when St. Peter, who was delivered | 2lso, various and valuable kinds of wood, as \'* Waves to and fro like a gigantic white 
out of prison by the angel, enme and knocked | the hs ari ey the iron-wood, the teak-tree, plume. To sce -it to advantage, then, one 
atthe door; and in this house the celebrated | and the bread-fruit-tree : the various kinds of | S#ould take a stand at some distance in the 
church of Sion was said to have been afier-'| dye-wood, as log-w ood,eam-wood,&ec. Wheat park, so that its om. form, richly variegated, 
ward established. docs not flourish at this altitude: maiz, rice | if the sua shines, is relieved by the dark back- 

John Mark, whom some very improperly | and millet do;—these with the bread-fruit,| ground of foliage. When the wind is high, it 
confound with the Evangelist St. Mark, ad- | plantain, eassava, manioc-roots, taro-root and | throws the spray to so great a distanee, that 
hered to St. Paul and St. Barnabas, and fol- ihe vain, farni h food for more than one-third | they are obliged to shut off the head of wa- 





lowed them in their return to Antioch. He) of the human race, | ter.” 

continued in their company and service till 2. The Temperate Zone —This region pro-| 2 £2. — ,itte = abet oes 

they came to Perga, in Pamphylia; but then,| duces, in great abundanec, the grains from Motive Power of Niagara. 

seeing they were undertakine a | never jou r-| Which man’s bread is made, tlere the wine -| 

ney, he leftthem and returned to Jerusalem.) grape is cultivated in perieciion; also the Measurements, says a writer in Silliman’s 
This ha ippene ‘din the year 45 of the common apple, pear, plum, peach, cherry, apricot, &c. Journal, have been made of the volume of 
era. Some of them flourish better in the northern | Niagara River, from which it appears that the 


Some years after, thatis to s: yin the year, and others in the soutiern part of this region, motive power of the cataract exceeds, by near- 
Paul and Barnabas preparing to return | or what corre spond ; there Lo, t he less or great | ly forty fold, all the mechanical force of water 


into Asia,in order to visit the churches which | cr altitude. und steam-power rendered available in Britain 
they had formed there, the latter was of the 3. Arctic Zone—In passing from the Tem- | for (he purpose of imparting motion to the 


opinion that John should accompany them in| perate to the Aretic Zone, the limit of the | machinery which suffices to perform the man- 
thisjourney: but Paul would noiconsent to it; vegetable world is soon found: very few | Ufacturing labors for a large portion of the 
upon which occasion these two “por iles SCp- 1 nis are seen above the elevation 1 1,000 | inhabitants of the world, ineluding also the 
arated. Paul went to Asia, and Barnabas} feet. Lichens are the first that appear on the | power applied for transporting these products 
with John Mark to the isle of Cyprus. What, outside of the vegetable world, whether alti-| by steamboats and steam-ears, and their steam- 
John Mark did after this journey, we fdo not | tude or latitude be regarded. More than 2,400 | Ships of warto the remotest seas. Indeed, it 
know, till we find him at Rome in the year| species are known. As you approach the | appears probable that the law of gravity, as 
63, performing signal services for St. Paul du- | limits of ihe temperate zone, shrubs and her- | established by the Creator, puts forth, in this 
ring his imprisonment. baceous planis appear—then the ever-greens, | Single waterfall, more intense and effeetive 

The apostle speaks advantage ‘ously of him | mingled with the bireh and willow. Wheat | energy than is necessary to move all the arti- 
in his epistle to the Colossians: “ a u's sis- | seareely comes to maturity; some of the more | ficial maehmery of the habitable globe. 
ter’s son to Barnabas, saluteth you. If he common garden ve veta bles are mroduced here 


cometh unto you, receive him.” He makes| at an altitude corresponding to the temper-| i i 

. ym, receive c akes | at alutuae corresponding to the temper- | Gigantic Table-Land. 
mention of him again in his epistle to Phile-| ature of between GO and 70 degrees north | 
mon, writtenin the year 63, at whic h time he | latitude. In Europe, the best example of this forma- 


oi », : ae rr} .  ? “ i : , P ee P 3 
was with St. ] aul at Rom« ’ ad ding that he Ihe awart bircan and willow are the trees tion is the central or( astilian plat au of Spain 
was useful to him for the ministry of the gos-| nearest the show region; the former seldom |—a level of somewhat more than 2,000 feet 


——_$ + —___. 





| 
pel. |} exeeeds two feet in height, and the latter is | above the sea; but how insignificant this, 
M b ° ° 4 , ryt . . . ‘ » 
In the Greek and Latin churches, the festi- still smaller. The reindeer moss grows be-| compared with the great Gobi plain, one of 


val of John Mark is kept on the 27th of Sep-| yond this Imit, proceeding north. As you} the tracts of table-land of Central Asia, hav- 
tember. Some say that he was bishop of | approach the e 


= juator from the region of the |ing a continuous surface of 300,000 square 
Ss, ) , yT , , , 4 ° L > 

iblis, in Phaznicia. The Greeks give him | dwarf birch, the common birch, ihe mountain | miles, (more than four times that of Franee,) 

the title of apostle, and say that the sick were | ash, and 


; ) as id the Seoich fir, two or three species of | and an elevation nearly equal to that of the 
cured by his shadow only. Itis very prob-| the willow, a 


able that he died at Ephesus, where his tomb 
Was very much celebrated 


a species of the alder, the bird-| highest of the British mountains; or with 
cherry, the aspar, the goose-berry and the | those table-lands of the Andes, Quito and 


and resorted to,— | rasp-berry, are found. Desaguadero, almost co-equal in area with 
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Ireland,and at the enormous height respective. 
ly of two miles and two miles and a half, af- 
fording a foundation to cities, villages, and 
the industrious works of men!—Quarterly 
Review. 
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AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY. 


—_——o ee 








BY J. G. SAXR. 


a 

Of all the notable things on earth, 

The qucerest one is pride pride of birth 
Among oer “ fierce demoeracic !"’ 

A bridge across a hundred years, 

Without a prop to save it from sneers, 

Not even a couple of rotten peers; 

A thirg for laughter, flecrs and jeets, 
Is American Aristocracy ! 





English, and Irish, French and Spanish, 
German, Tialian, Dutch and Danish, 
Crossing their veins until they vanish 
In one conglomeration ! 
So subtle a tangle of blood, indecd, 
No heraldry Harvey will ever suceced 
In finding the circulation, 





Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 

Your family thread you can't ascend, 

Without goed reason to apprehend 

You may find it waxed at the other end 
By soine plebcian vocation ! 

Or, worse than that, your boasted Line, 

May end in a loop of stronger twine 
That plagued some worthy relation. 

—-- 4+ 


THE GOLD MINES OF AMERICA. 





According to a recent estimate of Professor 
Ansted of King’s College, London! the teta! 


value of the gold mined in ail parts of th | 


world is put at £6,500,000, or about $32,500,- 
000 per year. This calculation allows but 
$1,000,000 for North America, leaving Cali- 


fornia entirely out of the account, as her re- 
sources have not yet become sufficiently 
known to allow a definite determination re- 
specting. them. What California may do, we 
eannot tell. Estimates are placed upon her 
ability to furnish the world with gold all 
along from one and two hundred thousand to 
twenty millions per year. She will do well 
indeed if she surpasses Russia, whose moun- 
tains afford an average yield of $20,000,000 
per year. 

But supposing our gold mines are capable 
of giving to those that delve for their riches, 
over thirty millions of dollars ayear. Is there 
‘anything in such a prospect to intoxicate the 
brain of a reasonable man, when our 
mines all around us are coining money for us 
ina much more rapid and substantial way 7— 
Look at the products of our territory. From 
the Report of the Patent Office it appears that 
the single State of Ohio, during the year 1848, 


other 


yielded twenty million bushels of wheat worth | 


at least $20,000,000. So that Ohio alone 
yields as much annual wealth as the mountain 
mines of Russia, and about as much as all 
North Ameriea, including California. During 
the same year Ohio produced seventy million 
bushels of maize, worth upwards of $40,000,- 





000. She yielded also thirty million bushels | 
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‘of oats, worth $10,000,000. Ohio alone ean! 
beat what we expack@ ‘alifornia to do. | 

he popular mind is more apt to be earried 
away by glittering stories of finding virgin 
' gold scattered over plains and valleys, than by 
' reports of a common place, ev ery day a grieul- 
| tural character. It is unaccountable, that per- 
| Sons that are accustomed to embark in new 
enterprises with known caution, should over- | 
look both sides of the story of our national 
| wealth. Suppose that California is expected 
to yield us $100,000,000 a year, say for the | 
next five years. Every body thinks we are go- | 
‘ing to become arich people on the instant, 
and forthwith all the other kinds of employ-| 
ment are deserted in the headlong rush into 
But let us look at the 
annually dig out of our own soil 


| 





| 
ithe gold excitement. 


money we 
at home. 
| During the year 1848, the wheat erop alone | 
| was worth, at $1 a bushel, $126,000,000 ; the 
| maize crop at CO cts., $352,000,000 ; 
at $10 the ten, $157,000,000. 
| these, oats, rye, buckwheat, barley, &«., a to- 
| tal annual value is presented us of over 750,- 
|000,000 as an estimate of the value of our 
| cold mines at home. In fact, if all our pro- 
| duets were counted in, after deduce ting the ex- | 
ipense of labor, &ce., the American soil would | 
be found to yield to the world the round value 
‘of one thousand million of dollars per an- 


h num. By the side of such a gigantie fact, the 


| 
the hay, 

° } 
Adding to 





elitter of the gold in the Sacramento valley 


tan) 


vecomes dim. Such a fact is surely worth 
| serious contemplation from a man who ex- 
' 
/pects to pay $400 transportation money to 


| California, when one fourth of that sum would 

buy him a quarter section of land in one of 
our new Western States , on 
whic with his 
friends him.—-Hariford 
Courant. 


Territories 
i he Could comfortably settle, 
and family around 


oT 
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night of this dreadful country 
| 


AV 
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Winte ae 


The single 
begi 
|sets and never appears till about t 
February. A glimmering, indeed, continu 
some three weeks after the setting of the sun 
then succeed thick clouds and thick darkness, 
broken: by the light of the moon, which is a 
luminous as in England, and during this long 
night shines with unfading lusire. The cold 
strengthens with the year, and the sun is ush- 
ered in with an unusual severity of frost.— 
By the middle of March the cheerful light 
crows strong.—Arctie foxes leave their hole, 
and the sea-fowl resort in great numbers to 
their breeding places. The sun sets no more 
afier the 11th of May; the distinction of day 
and night isthenlost. Inthe height of sum- 
mer, the sun has heat enough to melt the 
tar on the decks of ships; but from August its 
power declines ; it sets fast. 
dle of September, day is hardly distinguish- 


Oviober—t 


} 
i 
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gins about the 30th of 


ie 16th ef 


farewell to this country ; the earth becomes 
frozen, and winter reigns triumphant.—Sci- 
entific American. 
Rh EF IA ML BS AE 
The Verdant Groomsman. 


On no occasion, says the Springfield Re- 
publican, do people seem more prone to eom- 
mit blunders than ata wedding. The follow- 
ing actually occurred in a neighboring town. 





| 
F 





After the mid-| 


able, and by the end of October takes a long | 









In the midst of a crowd of witnesses, the 
clergyman had just completed the interesting 
ceremony which bindsin the silver bonds of 
wedlock, two willing hearts, and stretched 
forth his hand to implore the blessing of heav- 
en on their union, 

At this point, the groomsman, seeing the 
open hands reached out, supposed that it was 
a signal for him to surrender the wedding fee, 
which was burning in his pocket. According- 
ly, justas the clergyman closed his eyes in 
prayer, he felt the pressure of two sweaty 
half deljars upon his open palms. The good 
man hesitated a moment, appalled by the lu- 
dicrousness of his situation, but at last, cool- 
ly deposited the money in his pocket, and pro- 
ceeded with his devotions. 

A We" 
Value of a Dollar. 

If you would learn the value of a dollar, go 
and labor two days in the burning sun as a 
hod-carrier ‘This is an excellent idea; and if 
many of our young gentlemen had to earn 
their dollarsin this way, how much less dis- 
_sipationand crime should we witness every 
day. So of our fashionable young ladies— 
if they, like some of the poor seamstresses of 
our large cities, had to carn their dollars by 
making shirts at two-pence a piece, how much 
more truthful notions would they have of the 





duties of life and their obligations to the rest 


vorld, 
—_—_——_~+ +» ——_____—— 

Newspapers in Europe. 

The London Times, a daily paper, costs 
$45 a year. The same rate is charged for 
the Morning Chronicle, Daily News, Globe, 
Herald and Post. The London Evening Mail 
is published three times a week at $25 a year. 
The London semi-wecklies,$ 16,50 per annum; 
and weeklies at $12 and $9. The French 
daily papers, the large ones, are about the 
same price as the London prints ; those about 
the size of our penny papers cost $20 and 
“325 per annum. The German dailies cost 
$22 to $36 per annum.—Bowen’s N, A. Far- 
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“City of Nankin. 
This city was formerly the eapital of the 
hinese Empire, at which time the wall 
around it measured 35 miles. This wall is 
now in ruins, as well as a great part of the an- 
cient city. Another wall has been built around 
the present city, which is nearly as large as the 
former. 

Nankin has extensive manufactories of fine 
'satinand erape, and the cotton doth called 
Nankeen, derives its name frem this city; paper 
and ink of fine quality, and beautiful artificial 
flowers of pith paper, are produced there. In 
distant parts of the Empire, any fabric or ar- 
ticle, of superior quality, is said to be from 
Nankin. 

One of the most celebrated objec's at Nan- 
kin, is the far-famed Porcelain Tower. 

The cloth sold here for Nankin is mostly all 
a base fabrication, colored with the nitrate of 
iron, oxidized with the hydrate of lime. The 
real Nankin is the natural color of cotton 
grown in China,—Scientific American, 


> _ 
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True glory consists in doing what deserves 
to be written, writing what deserves to be 
read, and making the world happier and the 
| better for having lived in it ——Pliny. 
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MALEBRANCHE. 


The greatest mathematician of his days | ing 


dreamt one night that he had a leg of mutton 

own to his nose. Some philosophers, who 
called the following morning to see him, found 
him in the greatest possible distress of mind, 
being fully persuaded that he had that terrible 
leg of mutton attached to his proboscis.—— 
Every argument of his friends, every remedy 
of the faculty, failed to remove the hallucina- 
tion from the great philosopher’s mind; and 
his case was given up as hopeless. However, 
ayoung surgeon was one day introduced to 
Malebranche, and he told himthat his medical 
brethren, not knowing a cure for his disease, 
had endeavored to persuade him that he had a 
nose like his neighbors, but that he acknowl- 
edged the fact of the presence of the leg of 


mutton. If however, Malebranche wouldcon- | 


sent to an operation, he would stake his life 
on his success. Malebranche joyfully accept- 
ed his proposal, and the next day appeared the 
enterprising operator, accompanied by assist- 
ants, carrying knives, scalpels, and all the par- 
aphernalia of the healing art. Malebranche 
was secured on the operating stool, and after 
employing every imaginable instrument, the 
operator skinned the good father’s nose, and 
then squeezed it so hard, that the pain made 
him close his eyes. “ Victory,” cried the sur- 
geon, “I’ve got it off!” and, lo and behold; 
there it was indeed, before the delighted pa- 
tient’s eyes. It is true that the operator had 
brought the leg of mutton under his coat— 


but Malebranche was permanently cured, 
Mant. ) ight eel 


MAN IN AUSTRALIA. 





Lieut. Col. Sir Thomas Mitehcll describes | a fishing-hook; so that if they catch hold of 


a native guide in the interier of Tropical Aus- 
tralia as a very perfect specimen of the genus 
homo, and such as never is to be seen, except in 
the precincts of savage life, undegraded by 
any scale of graduated classes, and the count- 
less bars these present tn the free enjoyment 
of existence. His motions in walking were 
more graceful than can be imagined by any 
who have only seen the draped and shod ani- 
mal, The deeply set, yet flexible spine; the 
taper form of the limbs; the fullness, yet 
perfect elasticity of the glutei muscles; the 
hollowness of the back, and symmetrical bal- 
ance of the upper part of the torso, orna- 
mented as it was, like a fine piece of carving, 
with raised scarifications most tastefully plac- 
ed: such were some of the characteristics of 








Old Maids. 

Thoughtless young people delight in mak- 
fun of old maids. 
would teach them better. Some of the kind- 
est and truest and best of women we have 
ever known, were old maids. It is a pity— 
nay, itis cruel to wound the feelings of any 
one—a generous heart will not stoop to it— 
more especially if that one be a woman— 
Alas! how little do we know of the trials 
and sufferings of many who are sneeringly 
denominated old maids! Perhaps the con- 
stancy of youthful affection—the pure and 
deep devotion of a first and only love, has 
kept many a woman single for life. 


+4 + eS 
Not so great a difference after all. 


One of our distinguished fellow-citizens, to 
whom all preachers, orthodox and heteredox, 
are about alike, once invited a friend to go with 
him to hear Theodore Parker. It happened 
that it was one afternoon when Mr. Parker’s 
congregation did not occupy the Melodeon.— 
The preacher was Rey. Mr. Hague, a Baptist 
divine, not accused of very radical tendencies. 
Our friend’s friend, however, supposed him to 
be Mr. Parker, and listened to him aceording- 
ly. “Well, how did you like the discourse, 
Mr. Spriggs,” said our friend as they came out. 
“ Why, it was very well for a sermon,” was 
the rey ly, “ but if it should be carried out, it 
would turn the world up-side down.”— Boston 
Chron. 
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A Singular Bush. 
There isa bush abounding in South Afri- 
ea, signifieantly named Stop awhile. Its bran- 
ches are full of thorns, exactly the shape of 


| your clothes as you pass, you must stop awhile, 


| 








sometimes along while, before you get clear 
of them. In clearing one arm from it anoth- 
er is caught, and without the cautious assist- 
ance of a second person there is no escaping 
from its hold, but by main force, and loosing 
part of your dress.— Campbell. 





+ +> 
One Chance Left! 

The following is from a New York paper: 

Martrimoxy.—A literary gentleman aged 
35, of a mild temper, with agreeable manners 
and retiring habits of life,a professor of re- 
ligion, would be pleased to become acquainted 
with a lady of similar traits of character and 
principles, and possessing some property, 


this perfect “ piece of work.” Compared with with il view of her becoming his wife. As 
it, the civilized animal, when considered mere- | this is no humbug, address confidentially, 


ly in the light of a specimen of natural his- 
tory—how inferior! In vain might we look 
among thousands of that class for such teeth ; 
such digestive powers; for such organs of 
sight, hearing, smelling, tasting, feeling ; for 
such powers of running, climbing, or walking; 
for such full enjoyment of the limpid water, 
and of all that Nature provides for her child- 
ren of the woods. Such health and exemp- 
tion from disease ; such intensity of existence, 
in short, must be far beyond the enjoyments 
of civilized men, with all that art can do for 
them ; and the proof of this is to be fouud in 
the failure of all attempts to persuade these 
denizens of uncultivated earth to forsake it 
for the tilled ground. 


eS 
I>’ After night cometh the morning. 


| 


for one week, Sincerity, Tribune Office. 

—-———<? + ~—__ 
California Grammars. 

Wm. E. Morford has written a letter from 
San Francisco, in which he says : 

“ T have aequired considerable Spanish, for 
I can assure that when your subsistence de- 
pends upon your speaking that language, you 
will soon jumble together enough tovindicate 
what you want. I have found that a Spanish 
girl is the best grammar in the world; and 
since my arrival in town, I have been—study- 
ing grammar.” 





+ + > 
Suave Trees.—There are few men whose 





friends will build them a monument so honor- 


A little consideration | 














able or so durable as he builds for himself who | 
} plants a shade-elm or maple. 


Cabinet of Curiosities. 

A few candles made of the “fat of the 
Jand.” 

The tail of the last catastrophe. 

A few loose hairs from the “ heads of a dis- 
course.” 

A little water from the “ pale of the church.” 

A few stitches taken by a Taylor in the seat 
of war. 

Some extracts from a “ volume of smoke.” 

The seat that the sun sets in. 

Some edging taken from Cape Cod. 

Some bread made of “the flower of the 
family.” 





Porter is Everything. 

An Englisman once told an Irishman that 
porter was his meat and drink, and soon after 
Pat found him, having become heavily loaded, 
lying in a ditch. After surveying him for 
some time, he exclaimed: 

“ Arrah, my honey, you said it was meat 
and drink to you; by my sowl, it’s a much 
better thing; for it’s washing and lodging, 
too!” 

—__—_—_——_~+ + —_—____. 

“Well, Patrick,” asked the doctor, “ how 
do youdo to-day?” “O dear, doctor, I en- 
joy very bad health, intirely. This rheama- 
tisis very disthressing, indade. When I go 
to sleep, I lay awake all night; and my toe is 
swelled as big as a goose’s hen’s egg; so 
whin I stand upI fall directly.” 


> 
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Disappointed in News. 

The editor of the Arena, published at Kil- 
lington, Ct., complains that it is hard work to 
edit acountry paper, on account of the lack 
of local news and incidents. He says he ex- 
pected to have had an original marriage and 
death for the last paper; but the sudden thaw 
kicked the wedding into the middle of the next 
week, and the doctor got sick himself and 
could not visit his patient, so the patient got 
well—and thus the announcements were lost. 








Habits. 

Do not fear to undertake to form any habit 
that is desirable, for it can be formed, and 
that with more ease than you may at first sup- 
pose. Let the same thing, or the same duty, 
return at the same time every day, and it will 
soon become pleasant. No matter if it be 
irksome at first; but, however irksome it be, 
only let it return periodically every day, and 
that without any interruption for a time, and 
it will become a positive pleasure ; in this way 
all our habits are formed. 

THe WAY TO ACCOMPLISH MUCH IN A SHORT 
TIME.—* How,” said Mr. Munsel to Mr. Yates, 
“do you accomplish so much in so short a 
time? Have you any particular plan?” “I 
have. When Ihave any particulat*thing to do, 
I go and do it.” 

eee» Se 

THe Ancient Briroys.—-In a lecture at 
Aberdare, the Rev. J. Griffiths has declared it 
a fact, that the Welsh language has been pre- 
served so pure that the Briton of the time of 
Julius Cesar might converse with ease with 
the Welshman of 1849. 








————___~¢ + »—______— 

Men are like bugles; the more brass they 
|contain the further you can hear them. La- 
dies are like violets; the more modest and re- 
tiring they appear the better you love them. 
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THE LITERARY UN ION, a thoughtful mind? And if the production cannot | benefic ial than to Teachers. With them, the Re- 

: | excite thoughts very evide ntly there is no thought | voluti mary motto, “* Unite or die,” hes been 
SYRACUS E , | within it, and its composition was an act me rely of | | chs anged to “ Unite and live :”” “ Combine your 
| time-killing. wisdom and your efforts and be respected ;’? “As- 
| Sociate and improve the world.” 


The National Convention, we hope, will begin a . 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1 1849. ia | No; let our youth study and think, and lay well 


: — ——____—_ _ | the foundation of industrial habits. Let them edu- | 






































aan neert, a clear conscience, oar mever Gonale cate their taste from the best models, and they will | National Association, that will exert a strong and 
| then write worthily or write not. Let their intel- | salutary influence on future generations of our 
W.L. PALMER. is our authorized ) adees lects be trained to labor, and their hearts to virtue ; | countr y and the world. 
—_ —_— — then will the Shakspeares and Bacons find their | a APR NS A a 
To Correspondents. own places, and the Hodges.and Laura Matildas, May Festival. 
theirs. , i 
4 W.F.P. Your favor is received—all right.| Our eritic calls upon us to look back upon the | a N pst greatly pone? Lee Rees are. 4 al 
did Festival in this city, under the superintendence 





Let us have the document you mentioned, by all 
means ; if you have not time toselect, send it all. | that ver y retrospect, with its startling array of mis- 

Y.N. Welkum, az evvur. We send the pay- | spent hours, and sentiment once deep and natural, 
pur akkording to direkshun ; lett us heer from u. 
Ur fonnollogy iz kappittul. 


record of our own lite rary progress ;—perchance | 


of Mr. Jos. A. Allen and Lady. Their superior 
musical and artistic ability was displayed, we pre- 
sume, to entire admiration. 

Such beautiful youths, so gaily attired; such 
glorious voeal and inetrumedtel music, all celebrat- 
ing the season of faries and flowers, attracted and 
delighted, as it deserved, the largest audience we 


| but since frittered away in false excitements—per- 
chance that very survey may speak to us with a 
————++>—____ voice of deeper warning than we can ever convey 


The Ladies’ Dollar Newspaper—Again. | to our readers. 

















PIPE Wes ara ee ever saw in Malcolm Hall. 
Our remarks on a notice of the “Uxrox” which | National Common School Convention at | ———+ ¢ »-—_____ 
appeared in that paper, have elicited in reply, an Philadelphia. | We are especially gratified by the following com - 
article of considerable length, in which, after a oO iii | pliment, coming as it does, from 8. 8. Randall, one 
n the 22d of August next, a National Conven- 


courteous explanation, and some rather pointed | of the finest scholars and writers in the country, 
“wt tion from among the friends of Common Schools | 

criticism, the following question is asked : and, at present, editor of the District Scnoon 

_JournaL. Mr. Randall formerly conducted the 


“We call upon you, then, Messrs. J. M. Win- 
chell and James Johonnot, editors of the Literary | Soneaai. for several years, till obliged to go South 
on account of his health. We rejoice to learn that 


Union, now that we have made explanation of our , 

misapprehensions, and corrected the mistakes made | he has entirely recovered it, and will devote him~- 

by the printers in spelling your names—we call up- allied, Wy weitaiall soudidliailien: self again to the cause of Education in this State : 

on you as men of progress, to explain to us what) Jf jg said, that among the large number who have THE LITERARY UNION, ‘ 

kind of progress you expect to make without you signified their interest in this movement, are Pot- | W.W. Newman, Proprietor; J. M. Winchell 

hold out some generous motive of emulation and ter, Morgan, Barnard, Magnew, Mann, Randall, ‘and James Sohounth, Editors, Syracuse. 

progress to our ‘juvenile tale-writers and poetical ‘Town, and many others of nearly equal eclebrity. | We have lying on our table, the first five num- 

misses in [their] teens,’ ” A Tie al Committee of arrangements has been | bets of this journal, publistied weekly at Syracuse, 
We would hold out sufficient motives of emula- | constituted, of which the Ton. Joseph R. Chand- | and are disposed fully to concur in the high com- 

tion to all; not “ juvenile tale writers,’’ merely, | ler, President of the Board of Directors of Girar dy) _mendations which it has elicited from our brethren t 

but juveniles of all descriptions whatever. But | College, is President, and Alfred E. Wright, Edi- | | of the press generally. Its original articles are bold, | 

that writing love-stories, or inditing sentimental | tor of “ Wright’s Casket and Paper,” is Corres- mé anly and vigorous—its pr inciples, so far as we can 

stanzas, is going to furnish elements of genuine | ponding Sceretary. judge, sound and well sustained, and its selections 

progress, we cannot believe. The emulation which The Committee request the State or Local C on- | varied and interesting to all classes of readers, At . 

tends to strengthen the vanity and vitiate the taste | vention of Teachers, Superintendents, and F vriends | the very reasonable price of $2,00 a year, it will ; 

of the subject, cannot be a healthful incentive. It| of Education, to appoint delegates, in numbers | form an exceedingly valuable and useful volume for 

is notorious that a large majority of these efforts, | equal at least to the representation of the various | PerTmane nt preservation. Ww e sincerely rust it 

are made the vehicles of a sentiment as ridiculous portions of our country in the National Congress. will be well sustained, especially by the friends of 

as it is unnatural. What kind of discipline is that| This, we presume, some of the Educational As- | education and of human progress generally. | 

which simply cultivates the style of expression with- | sociations will do, while many valuable members of h Fe ° i ae On p 

out improving the heart or expanding the intellect ? | the Convention will doubtless be self-appointed. It ’ ; Frene oun — en. . 

As well might we contend that fashionable conver- | is unfortunate for the members of the N. Y. State| Benedict, Barney & Co.’s French Fountain 


and Universal Education, will meet with the spirit 
of enlightened Fraternity in the City of Brotherly 

Love. The call says, it is hoped that the great 
cause of Popular Education may be advanced, and 
the exertions of its friends strengthened and system- 

















sation, with its unmeaning eommonplaces and emp- | Association that their meeting will be held nearly | Goip Pens, with one of which ie oer now writing, : 
ty periods, furnishes valuable lessons of knowledge three weeks previous to that in Philadelphia. If we believe to be ° superior article. Pie al 
and virtue, as that the sickly sentiment of an ordi- | one Convention immediately followed the other, | | large quantity of ink, and cause ae. re wei ! 
nary fashionable story, gives good practical instruc- | the Empire State would be indeed liberally repre- | ly, and without blotting. Thts gives them a grea | 


tion of the same kind. sented. | superiority over others, for ali who wish to write 
We take the ground that the first duty of life, is We rejoice that a National Convention of Edu- | | much and with despatch. e a 
to do good ; that by benefitting our neighbor, we | cators is about to assemble to deliberate on the best The manufacturers have long enjoyed a “f 
at once honor God and improve ourselves. It is | means of improving the young—of educating the | ble patronage, which this style of pen, we dow 
our duty to make every body as good and as hap- | great mass of American mind. It is a noble deed | ‘not, will largely increase. 
py as possible. Observation shows that the surest | —worthy of our country,—worthy of our progres- | eee 
foundation for happiness, is laid by a discipline Back Numbers. 
which fits us for useful labor and the practice of vir- 








| 
sive age. Compared with this great work, this in- | 

tellectual learning of our country’s youth, how | We provided for a large number of files, which 
| 


tue. To spend that time in follies of fancy which | | petty seem the National Anniversaries of sects, or | we are still able to supply, though our new sub- ‘ 
should be devoted to improving study, is worse | the National Conventions of parties. ‘These may | scriptions are rapidly diminishing fom. , , 
than waste of time. In order, then, that the cause | indeed be valuable, but a National Convention of| Those who wish to obtain the “ Unton’’ com- : 
of Progress should prosper, we would have the | Educators may be more valuable still. | plete from the commencement, will do well to sub- 

young early trained to habits of industry, mental,| Progress is emphatically the spirit of our time, | scribe immediately. 


: ; achi —_———++ > 
moral, and physical. We would have the whole | and the most rapid progress possible, is, teaching 
being developed by continuous exercise. We] the young every where to read and to think. This Good for the Boys. 





would have the mind cultivated and strengthened | is an object worthy of the patriot, the philanthro- The constables of the town of Saco, Me., says 
by reading, and reflection, rather than allow it to | pist, the Christian. Associated action in moral en- )an eastern paper, have been ordered to “orn 
wander away in idle imaginings, till it has a shape terprises—the combine “l efforts of willing hear “ the boys that may be found in the streets ae 
and texture of some distinction. Ilow many of | and x ady hi inds—was never so general and power- be ordinary school hours, and to sonny them to suc 
these who carly write tales and verses, ever produce | ful as at the present time. | place as the Superintendent of Common Sehools 
any thing which can call into action the faculties of} And to none, have associated efforts been more | may direct. 
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Education of Jol John Q. Adains. 
No. — 








After leaving the University, young Adams en- 


tered the office of Theophilus Parsons, who was | 


then in the practice of law at Newburyport, and 
who afterwards for so many years filled with dig- 


nity and ability the office of Chief Justice of Massa- 


chusetts. 
Adams fat ae the usual term of professional 


study, and then commenced the practice of the law | 
in Boston. It may encourage some who are op-) j 
é 


pressed by the difficulties attending initiation in the 
profession, to know, that during the first and only 
four years of John Quincy Adams’ practice, he had 
occasion for despondency. 


“T had long and lingering anxieties, (he after- | 
wards said,) in looking forward, doubtful even of | 


my prospects of comfortable subsistence, but acquir- 
ing more and more the means of it, till in the last 
of the four years, the business of my profession 
yielded me an income more than equal to my ex- 
penditures.”’ 

While in the practice of law in Boston, Mr. 


prospects. That he was laudably ambitious to 
arise tq distinction in some honorable line, is quite 
certain, 
in view of his ‘eadty life, and his acknowledged tal- 
ents, he was not looking for, nor expecting, politi- 
cal preferment. These facts appear in the follow- 
ing passages from his diary, written at that time 


and which, moreover, will be found to contain cer- | 
tain rules of action for life, which the young men 


of our country should studiously seek to imitate. 
“Wednesday, May 16th, 1 I am not satis- 
fied with the manner in which [employ my time. 
It is calculated to keep me forever fixed in that state 
of useless and disgraceful insignificancy, which has 
been my lot for some years past. At an age bein - 
ing close upon twenty-five, when many of the 
characters who were born for the benefit of their 
fellow-creatures have rendered themselves con- 
spicuous among their cotemporaries, and founded a 
reputation upon which their memory remains, and 
will continue to the latest posterity—at that period, 
T still find myself as obscure, as unknown to the 
world, as the most indolent, or the most stupid of 
human beings. In the walks of active life 
done nothing. Fortune, indeed, who claims to 
herself a large proportion of the merit which exhi- 
bits to public view the talents of professional men, 
at an early period of their lives, has not hitherto 
been peculiarly indulgent to me. But if to my own 
mind I enquire whether I should, at this time, be 


qualified to receive and derive any benefit from an | 


opportunity which it may be in her power to pro- 
eure for me, my own mind would shrink from the 
investigation. My heart is not conscious of an wn- 
unworthy ambition; nor of a desire to establish 
either fame, honor, or fortune upon any other foun- 
dation than that of desert. But it is conscious, and 
the consideration is equally painful and humiliating, 
it is conscious that the ambition is constant and un- 
ceasing, while the exertions to acquire the talents 
which ought alone to secure the reward of ambition, 


ahik 


are feeble,indolent,frequently interrapted, and never | 


pursued with an ardor equivalent to its purpos: 
My future fortunes in life are, therefore, the ob- 


jects of my present speculation, and it may be pro- | 
per for me to reflect further upon the same subject, 


and if possible, to adopt some resolutions which 


may enable me, as uncle Toby Shandv said of } 


MIT wii SSeS 2 pS a str ala be eC ID: LE BES SAR Ea ae eR EES . 


But, singular as it may appear at this day, | 


, [ have | 


Ss.| Weare gratified to learn that the 


hit LI 
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| miniature sieges, to answerthe great ends of my 


existengte. 


| 
j 
“ Virst, then, I begin with establishing as a fun- | 


damental principle upon ¥ hich all ray subseque nt 
pursuits and regulations are to be established, that 
the acquisition, at least, of a respectable reputation 


| is (subject to the overruling power and wisdom of 
Providence,) within my own power; and that on 
| severing determination to tread in the steps which 
naturally lead to honor. And, at the 
aim equally convinced, that I never shall attain that 


credit in the world, which my nature directs me to 


same time, | 


wish, without such a steady, patient, and persever- 
ing pursuit of the means adapted to the end I have 


in view, as has often been the subject of my specu- 


lation, but never of iny practice. 


‘ Labor and toil stand stern before the throne, 


4 


And guard—so Jove commands—the sacred place. 


| ” The mode of lif ee a lopted almo t unive rsally by 


Cc temporari¢ “ and h quals is : by no mcans c: ile ulate “| 


to secure the object of my ambition. 


is scldom stimulated by observing the ind lustry and | 


My emulation | 
| application of those whom my situation in life gives 


|e for companions. The pernicious and childish 


opinion that extraordinary genius cannot brook the 


of the most powerful ingredients in the Cirecan po- 


tion which transforms many of the 


young men into the beastly forms which, in slug- 
1 


gish idleness, feed 
| 
| degenerate sentiment, I hope, will never obt 


mission in my mind; and, if my time should be 


a as ‘ ; ¥ islavery of plodding over the rubbish of antiquity (a 
Adams was not well satisficd with his condition or | rite o . iti. 








also French and other modern languages. Many 
of these subjects have been there taught before, with 
greater or less development ; but the Trustees now 
propose such a change in the statutes as will allow 
applicants the privilege of pursuing such branches 
of study, and such only, as they may consider most 
useful for their future pursuits. In most collegiate 


arrangements the student is, we believe, obliged to 


my part nothing is wanting, but a constant and per- | 


pursue the whole course (which can be entercd 


upon only after much previous labor and ¢ostly pre- 
_paration) before he can receive a diploma of profi- 


| ciency. 


| 


} 


By this plan each student will obtain such 
a diploma, and in such studies, as will express his 


actual attainments ; while to those prosecuting the 


usual collegiate course, and to those only, the tistial 
collegiate diploma will be given. 
In order to carry out most efficiently, these im- 


_ provements, the existing Professorships in the Col- 


ss votaries of in- | 


lec of all industry, and is one | 


upon the labors of others. The | 
upon til avors Of OLNCTS, 1c | 
, el a Anatomy and Physiology 
tain ad- * ¥ . 


loitered away in stupid laziness, it will be under the | 
| full conviction of my conscience that I am_ basely 
| . 


| bartering the greatest benefits with which human 
beines can be indulged, for the miserable gratifica- 
| tions which are hardly worthy of contributing to the 
| enjoyments of the brute creation. 


* And as I have 


; ; : - ; 
ciple, that my character is, under the smiles of 


grounded mysclf upon the prin- 


heaven, to be the work of my own hands, it be- 


_leges are to be vacated at the next “ Commence- 
'ment,’’ and the new system organized by the sub- 
| stitution of such other Professorships as will require 
| to be at onee filled, the vacancies in the remainder 
to be supplied as soon as the funds of the College 
will allow. The plan embraces Professorships of 
Moral Philosophy and Rhetorie; of the Ancient 
Languages and Literature ; of Mathematics, puts 
and applied; of Natural Philosophy, theoretical 
of Natural History and Chemistry ; 
of French and other Modern Languages and Liter- 
ature ; of Agricultural Chemistry, and Chemistry 


and practical ; 


as applied to the Arts; of Civil, Topographical, 


most promising | 


and Mechanical Engineering ; of Ancient and Mo- 
dern History ; of Law and Civil Polity; and of 


This is one step in the direction we have so often 
advocated, and we rejoice to see that one of our 
Colleges is about to be so remodeled as to assume 


_a more popular form, not only by the extension of 


its departments of study, but also by the throwing 


open of its doors to applicants of different degrees 
of attainment, with liberty to each to study what- 


lever he may desire. 


For our numerous young 
men of natural ability but limited pecuniary means 


of cultivating it, this change will be especially wel- 


. . 4 .. - 
comes necessary for me to determin > upon Wal 


part of active or of speculative life I mean to rest 
my pretensions to eminence. My own situation | 


|and that of my country equally prohibit me from 
| seeking to derive any present expectations from a 
public career. My d 


happily, warlike talents are not those 


sition is not military ; and, 


which 
1¢ most pleasing or Uc most reputable ave- 
nue to fame. I have had some 


g sonfe useful literary performance, 


transient thoughts 
of undertakin 
Baast Shia susie ld militate . th at nree 

but tae put suit would militate too much at present 


with that of the prefession upon which I am to de 


pend, not me for my reputation, but for my sub- 
sistence, 


“*Thave, therefore concluded that the most proper 
object of my present attention is that profession 
itself. And in acquiring the faculty to discharge 


the duties of it, ina manner 


wishes and the expectations of my friends, I find 


ample room for close and attentive application ; for 
| frequent and considerate observation ; and for such 
| benefits of practical expcr.ence as occasional oppor- 
| tunities may throw in the way.” 

— ———~¢-+-»>—__ — 


Educational Progress. 

Trustees ot 
Union College contemplate such an extension of th 
| existing course of studies as to include the more 
useful applications of Science to. the 


civil and mechanieal engineering, 


Arts—such as | 


} | y 
,4 UNUPal ane 1 ianical chemistrv, &e.; and 


| the times, 


come ; and it will doubtless be cordially received by 

r people, since, even in England, the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge have been forced by 
the public voice to enlarge and popularize their 
courses of study, in accordance with the progress of 
toa degree which is now in that country 
the theme of general surprise and gratulation.— 


| Tribune 


—-——— 4-4-9 


Effects of Education and_ Ignorance in 
the Provinces of Ireland contrasted. 


From statistical tables, recently published, it is 
ascertained that a majority of the uneducated over 
the educated, isin Connaught, 542,150; Munster, 
482 95-4. 


The majority of the educated over the unedu- 


cated is, in Ulster, 389,739; Leinster, 209,832. 


suitablo to my own 


Ofienses against person, property, and the pub- 
lic peace, are just about in proportion to the num- 
bers of the uneducated, being three times as great 
in Connaught as in Ulster. 


ee 


The following is a true copy of a letter received 
by a schoolmaster near Montrose, Seotland:—“‘Cur 


as you are a man of nolegs, I intend to inter my 


son into your skull. 


lam, &e.”’ 
See > 


Barbapors.—tHis Excellency, Sir William Cole- 
brook, governor, recommends that public provision 


+, agriculture, and | be made for the establishment and maintenance of 


Conmmon Schools. 
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THE GOVERNMENTAL INSTRUCTOR ; or 
a brief and comprehensive view of the Govern- | 
ment of the United States, and of the State 
Governments, in easy lessons. Designed for 
the use of Schools. By J. B. Shurtleff. New 
York : Collins § Brother. 1849. | 
The title-page of this book explains its character. | 


The general scope and design are there clearly | 
stated. It only remains for us to say whether the | 
author has succeeded in his object. | 
We think, from a hasty examination, that he has 
made a book which embodies a vast amount of ne- 
cessary knowledge in small space, at the same time | 
rendering the facts clearly and in interesting style. 
While it is not as scientific a work as Young’s 
First Lessons, we believe it can be understood by a 
much younger class of scholars. 
We commend it to the notice of Teachers. | 
For sale by Stoddard & Babeock. 

| 





OUR CHILDREN : hew shall we save them? 
By T.S. Arthur. New York: Oliver §- Bro- 
ther, 128, Fulton si. 


We were very much interested in the perusal of ition in Boston 


this number of the Temperance Tales, from the fact | 
that it forcibly illustrates one great argument | 
against the use of alcoholic drinks; namely, the | 
transmission of a love of intoxicating liquors, from | 
parent tochild. This great point, too often entire- | 
ly overlooked by the alvocates of the Temperance 
Kieform, is set forth with touching power in this 


press upon the mind of the parent the importance | 


interesting tale. It appears well calculated to im- 
of the love of practicing what is good and right 


fections. | 

This is the sixth No. of the series, any of which | 
can be had of the Publishers. Price 12 1-2 cents. | 
TUF METROPOLIS 

A new Weekly, ealled ** The Metropolis,”’ made | 
its appearance on Saturday, with a large editorial 
furee, consisting of Park Benjamin, George IF. Fos- | 
ter, and two other gentlemen. Mr. Benjamin's | 
character and experience as an editor, are too well | 
known to need further mention. Foster, for some | 
years the city editor of The Tribune, and more | 
recently Of the Philadelphia Sun, is a dashing, | 
frisky, genial writer, with an infinite fund of good 
nature, a store of quaint and grotesque expressions | 
as inexhaustible and as brilliant as the California 
gold, often running with his eyes open into the 
wildest affectations, and sometimes not a little ab- | 
surd, but always overflowing with fun, frolic, and a 
harmless, Mephistophelian wit. He has never yet | 
written out the best part of himself, nor done jus- | 
tice to his really fine abilities; but he will now 
have a chance to become, not merely a “City Item,” 
but a pillar of “The Metropolis.’ —Correspondence 
of the National Era. | 


| 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 265. 

This number of Littell is mostly occupied by 
Croker’s famous Review of Macaulay’s History of | 
England, from the London Quarterly. This docu- | 
ment, alone, is worth more than the price of the | 
number. 

Besides this, there are articles from the Specta- 


tor and Examiner on European affairs, of the deep- | 


est interest. 
For sale at Palmer's. 


THE WORLD AS IT MOVES, Wo. 10. 


Chamber's inimitable Journal ; 
" 
4 


« 


} 
form in the French language, at the Theater | 
torique, managed by Alex. Dumas, in Paris. 4 


each dead on a rock, as if left there by a « 








HE LITER. 





We have here, as usual, the entire reprint of 
a story from the 


‘rench, translated for the “* World ;”’ a poem from 


the editor, and several other. interesting articles.—~ 
We are surprised that our citizens do not larac ly 
patronize this excclient publication; they are doubt- 
less unacquainted with its merits. It has been but 
a short time before the public, and cannot fail to 


| win a high popularity, in time. 


_—-- —+ + > - 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Walsh, our Consul in Paris, now in mature 


life, is said to be preparing a work on France and 
the Trench, which will embrace a history of the 
late revolution—of which he was a witness—and 


! 


sketches of the most prominent characters therein. 
| His work, being written in France, will be full of 
anecdote and incident, fresh, piquant and authen- 


| tie. 


Mrs. Mowatt has reecived a proposition to 


Mowatt is a native of France, though born of 


American parents, and speaks the language of the 


country as fluently as she does English. 


Young Bracket, the sculptor, has now on exhi- 
a group of statuary called “ The 
Wreck.’ It represents a mother and her infant, 
le cell i- 


|ing wave. The figures are as large as life. 


The democratic review has been purcaascad by 


” 


Thomas P. Kettell, of New York, the well known 


writer on money matters. 

Sheridan Knowles has written a book called Uh 
Rock of Rome, of a polemical characier. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson has been revising his nu 


merous literary orations and addresses, and prepar- 


ing them for publication. They will be published | 


shortly by Messrs. Munro & Co., of this city, in 
a style to correspond with the volumes of Essays 
and Pox ms. 

Miss Maria Edgeworth, the celebrated authoress, 


| is dead. 


Charles Dickens has been appointed a trustee 
and custodian of Shakspeare’s house. 

Writers for English Magazines, whose articles 
are accepted, receive $40 for sixteen pages. <A 
writer of reputation is pretty eertain of $60 for th 
same work. 

Eugene Sue has written a work ewled the “Pr 
testant Leadcr.”’ 

Dr. O. W. Holmes, of Boston, is to deliver the 
Poem before the Alumni, of Yale College, in Au- 
gust. 

A Biography of Geo. P. 
lished in Buffalo, by Steele. 

] 


“ Jane Eyre” is being translated into Frenc! 


Barxen, has been pub- 


at Paris. 

The “ Purnosoruy or vee Beauriren,’ from 
the French of Victor ¢ ‘ousin, is in pircss, by Lixby, 
N. Y. 


Dr. Hawks has a work in press in N. Y., en- 


titled “ The Temples and Tombs of Egypt, as 


illustrative of Scripture History.” 





Correspondence. 
” Fresh Pond. ' 


Cambridge, June 2, 1849. 


GENTLEMEN,—You may query why I intrude 


any thing so apparently insignificant as a Fresh 


Fond upon your notice ; but hear me : 
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Now Lam aware that a Fresh Pond is, after all; 
iothing but a Fyvesh Pend, when considered only- 
in its relation to other bodies of both salt and fresh 
water; but when the fact is revealed that there is 4 
great and lucrative business connected with it in 
some way or other, it becomes an object of interest 


to all, and especially to those who have the com- 


mercial welfare of our country at heart, just as On- 
ondaga Lake, which, in itself, cannot boast of as 


mitch as Fresh Pond, becomes consequential be- 


cause there are yearly large quantities of Salt mana- 


'factured on its shores. 


Without doubt, the fame of Salina Salt and Sa- 
lina enterprise, has been wafted as upon the wings 
of the wind, far beyond where the name of Fresh 
Pond was never whispered ; but if antiquity decides 
the claim to preference, then surely it must be 
lvesh Pond, for the works here have been in oper- 
ation ever since the physical condition of our Globe 
would permit Fahrenheit’s thermometer to indicate 
a temperature of 30°, and no less than Nature her- 
sclf the Manufacturer. By this time you will mis- 
trust from the atmosphere of this letter that I mean 
the *Jce Business.’ Exactly so, and no bad 
business cither, for some of the hot days we are 
expecting to have. 

| Fresh Pond is about a mile from Cambridge, and 
is afine resort for the Students of old Harvard.— 
The seenery about the Pond is fine, and in a clear, 
cool, airy day,a sail on this little inland sea is de- 
lichtful. Only a few days ago, a friend of mine, 
who has “ followed the Pond” during a College 
course, and a connection with the Law School of a 
year or two besides, invited me to visit the Pond 
with him to take a sail. We hada fine time; and 
a stout cigar, together with the gentle rocking of 
our snug little craft, made me feel very like as tho’ 
I were enjoying the glorious reality of a storm at 
sea. 

The Pond is surrounded with Ice Tlouses, and I 
_manifested my interest in the business by trying to 
| count them, whereupon my friend ,who knows, gave 
| me the following statisties : The ice taken from this 
| Pond, alone, amounts to something in the vicinity of 
| half a million every year ; and, iff am not mistaken, 
| the first ice-cutting as a business in a commercial 
| point of view, was done here. Like all new pro- 
jects, this too, at first, did not meet with success ; 

but the perseverance of a single man, whose name 
I cannot recall, placed it upon a permanent basis. 
There cannot be less than 15 blocks of “Teo 
_Tfouses,’ and one, which I should judge among 
‘the largest, my friend told me holds forty thousand 
tons, This is built of brick, and when I had grave- 
ly expatiated at some length upon the utility and 
necessity of fire-proof “ lee Houses,” I felt routed 
and put to Hight by the information, that I had hit 
the ease exactly; for such a calamity had really 
happened on the shores of Fresh Pond. 

Last winter, in ice-eutting time, I went to the 

Pond just as operations had commenced. All the 
| Snow and loose ice had been scraped off the greater 
part of its surface, and grooves, about two inches 
deep, and twenty inches apart, crossed each other 
at nearly right angles, which made it quite easy to 
| break the ice, or saw it, and get it out in regular 


" | blocks, so as to pack away snugly. Iam told that 


y . 
‘ice from Fresh Pond is taken to the West Indies, 


‘and to all our Southern ports round to New Or- 
leans. 
| ‘The last crop was large, and the principle seems 
| to be established, that ice does best in. a cold cli- 
mate, 
Very eoolly yours, 
Rk. D. JI. 
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News. | 


FOREIGN. | | 





By the Hermann and Europa. 


England. 
A pistol was fired at the Queen, us she was rid- | 
ing with Prince Albert, by an Irishman named | 
John Hamilton. Ile was immediately seized ; but, | 
as the pistol seems to have contained no ball, it is 
supposed the act was done to obtain notoriety. 

Rumor strongly indicates a change of Ministry. 

The question ‘on the Navigation Laws is still un- | 
settled. Free trade principles seem rapidly ad- | 
vancing. 

Ireland continues to engage the attention of Gov- | 
ernment toa great extent. 

Ireland. 

A strong petition to Lord Clarendon, in favor of 
the State prisoners, is being prepared. 

The record of death becomes daily more horri- 
ble. Famine and disease are sweeping off the peo- 
ple by myriads. 

In dite section, the farmers work by moonlight, 
to evade the power of the tax-gatherer. 

Tue Lanptorps.—That the landlords of Ireland 
are by no means determined to surrender at dis- 
oretion, every provincial paper affords evidence.— | 
If the days of their power are numbered, there is | 
still an interim for energetic exertion. Even in| 
death the ruling passion is strong. The rights of | 
property, and their practical applicaticns, are tri- | 
umphantly asserted. The cabin is leveled to the | 
ground, and its inmates turned to the world.— 
Scorning the task of isolated ejections, or solitary 
exertions of power, extermination is entered into on | 
‘ scale of the most extensive grandeur. Whole 
townlands are depopulated, parishes cleared, and | 
in one case an entire union, that of Dingle, has | 
been subjected to the refining process.—Dublin 
World. 

Boe Dunegrons.—In the Kilrush Union (Coun- 
ty of Clare) several of the evicted tenantry are liv- 
ing in turf pits scooped out of the bogs and covered 
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bly, on the Russian intervention. Propositions for 
an immediate declaration of war against Russia and 


| Austria, were urged by many speakers. 


A remark made by Considerant, in the Assem- 
bly, aroused the anger of Pierre Bonaparte, who 
gave him the lic in a most unceremonious manner. 

The shipment of troops for Rome, continues. 

The Ministry have attempted to pass a law al- 
lowing Gen. Changarnier to retain command of the 
army in Paris. He isa noted Legitimist, and lias 
illegally held his station of Commander-in-Chief, 
since the inauguration of Louis Napoleon. The 
Assembly rejected the bill. 

There would seem to be an understanding be- 
tween the President and the Holy Alliance. 

A rumor reached Paris that M. D’Harcourt, 
former Minister at Rome, was on his way home 
with a treaty concluded between the Romatts and 
French. 

Italy. 

The Neapolitans have been foreed to fall back to 
defend Naples. 

A mission had been dispatched fromi Rome to 
England. 

The Spaniards fled withott firing a shot. 

Large bodies of armed men contifitie pouring in- 


‘to Rome, which is being strongly fortified. 


The conduct of the Austrians, after entering Leg- 


| horn, was most brutal. 


A Provisional Government has been formed in 
Sicily. In alate engagement, the Sicilians fought 
desperately and defeated the Neapolitans. 

The French soldiers are not inclined to fight 


| against the Romans. 


Advices from Bologna are contradictory. 
State the city to have surrendered ; 


Some 
others say that 
it still holds out, though bombarded almost to ashes, 
and suffering frightfnl loss of life. 

Venice still holds out, with great bravery. 

Itungary. 

The rumors are favorable te the patriots, Pesth 
is said to have surrendered to the Magyars; the 
Croats have been defeated by Perezel, and it is 

















| even said that a large body of Russians have been 
defeated by Bem, and disarmed ; also, that a large 
of the 


in at the top with some branches of trees. From 
these cavities the smoke at times is seen ascending 
and the passer-by would have hardly known that | number 
the bog was inhabited by a subterranean population. ranks. 
In one locality, there are as many as twenty of 
these bog durigeons, with families in them. | 
| 


Xussian officers had joined his 


There are supposed to be 128,000 men with 20,- 
850 horses, in Gallicia. 

é ministry having deprived Smith O’Brien of 
his seat in Parliament, it is rumored that his con- 
stituents intend to re-elect him, to testify their at- 
tachment. 


The Austrian Emperor has issued another pro- 
clamation to the Ilungarians. 


Russia, 
Nicholas has issued a Ukase to his subjects, and 
France, recognized the Republie of France. 
The election returns indicate a great Socialist 
triumph, notwithstanding the intriguing of the Gov- 
ernment, 


He is making vigorous preparations.for the Hun- 
garian war. 





Germany. 
Not a Legitimist has been returned from Paris. In Germany, iusurreetion, or the probability of it, 
Marshal Bugeaud lost his election by four votes. | and commotions exist everywhere. 


Sergeant-Major Boichot, on news of his election) The Frankfort Congress has voted to depose the 
was released from his prison at Vincennes. | Arch-Duke John, from the Regency, and elect 
The Abbe Chatie, chief of the “ French Catho- another. 
lie Church,” has been iniprisoned, on a charge of 
planning an insurrection against the Government. 
The people indulge in manifestations of joy at the | The King of Prussia has issued a proclamation | 
election result, though in a peaceful manner. | to his people, condemning revolt, and promising a| 
Disturbances have again occurred at Lyons.— | Coustitution. 
The soldiers refused to act in quelling the riot. | Berlin and Mayence are in a state of siege. 
Similar difficulties occur in other cities. Cries of | 
“ Down with the Priests and Legitimists,”’ are fre- | 
quent. 


, 


Nearly all the Conservative members have re- 
signed their seats. 


Baden and Bavaria are in open insurrection. 
The war between the Danes and Prussians, con- 


| tinues without any decisive result. 
: 
The Moderates are beginning seriously to inves- | 


tigate the Socialist principles. 
Ministerial changes are expected to be made. 


The whole island of Brandenburg is in a state of 
revolt. 


























| 
| Order reigns at Dresden. | 


India. 
The last rights of the Sikh have been surrender- 
ed to the British. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Crevaésses. 

We are still compelled to use the plural for these 
disasters. The one at Sauve’s has hardly been at- 
tacked by Mr. Grant, and therefore it is toc early 
to form even an idea resp>cting his probable sne- 
cess. One thing, howevor, is certain, and that is, 
that he has commenced the work perfectly un- 
shackled, with plenty of means, and that his sue- 
cess or failure must be a personal matter. The 
breach at Fortier’s, on the opposite side, is still 
open, and has ruined the crops of several noble su- 
gar plantations. Above, the water has extended 
in the fear for the distance of 18 miles, and below 
it has “ joined issue’? with the flood which broke 
through at the Powder Magazine. The Crevasse 
at Tunisburg, still continues open, and otr owtt 
opinion, when seeing it yesterday afternoon, is that 
it will not be stopped with the present force. 

A fresh break occurred yesterday evening, in 
the Levee on Gen. Lacost’s plantation, near the 
English Turn, and on the opposite bank of the ri- 
ver, When we heard from it, the water was rttsh- 
ing through at 4 fearful rate, and threatened to do 
much damage.—N. O. Bulletin. 


—tp>i— 
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The Delights of Living in New Orleans, 

The N. O. Bulletin says :—‘ We wottld advise 
all who live in the inundated districts, to beware of 
the gangs of snakes, which, driven out by the wa- 
ter, seek the shelter of houses. Already we have 
heard of several persons being bitten, (one of whom 
has died,) and in consequence we deem it proper to 
advise our friends to keep a bright look-out for the 
reptiles. All who know their habits, understand 
well their penchant for a cymfortable coil between 
the sheets of a bed, or a snug retreat under the 
pillow, and any one must certainly allow that in 
either case they would bo dangerous bedfellows.— 
We therefore recommend a thorough search be- 
fore retiring at night.” 

What a precious place! To titn down your 
sheets at night, after havittg thanked heaven that 
you have escaped drowning during the day, and to 
find a rattle snake teady to embrace yott, of the 
head of a yellow moccasin peeping from tunder 
your pillow! The common salutation in opening 
one’s chamber door in New Orleans, ntust be, 
“ wake snakes.”’— Mirror, 
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Mrivister From tut Roman RePtstsc.—Feliz 
Foresti, a resident of this city for about ten years, 
has jist reeeived the appointment of Minister for 
the Republic of Rome, for the United States.—N. 
Y. Journal Commerce. 

At Gaspe, Newfoundland, 4 dreadful famine is 
prevailing. Two persons had already died of star- 
tition, and matiy more were so miich erifeebled by 
lack of food, that they were expected to die. 

Catnotic Arcustsnops.—The late General 
Council at Baltimore, promoted the Bishops of New 
York, New Orleans, Cincinnati, and Charleston, 
to the Arch-episcopacy—subject to the approba- 
tion of the Pope of Rome. 

The Frankfort Yeoman, the most respectable 
Loco-Foeo paper in the State of Kentucky; is ad- 
vocating a homestead exemption law, with zeal and 
marked ability. 

Temrerance.—A correspondent of the Boston 





| Recorder, states, that during the recent session of 


the Emancipation Convention, at Frankfort, (Ky.) 


























only fifty cents worth of alecholic drinks was called | 
for at the two principal hotels, by the 160 dele- | 


gates present. | <a 
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GLEANINGS. 





te” Wm. H. Seward will deliver a Fourth of 
July Oration at Portland. 

(ae Wm. Cullen Bryant, of the N. Y. Evening 
Post, is about to sail for Europe. 

(# The railroad of the New York and Erie 
line was opened from Binghampton to Owego on 
the Ist inst. 

(2 The number of buildings destroyed by fire 
at St. Louis, was 418, not including premises of 
little value. 

(3 By the last news from Europe there was 
every evidence of a good crop both of potato and 
grain for 1849. 





¢# The War Department has received a dis- 
patch from New Orleans, announcing the death of 
Gen. Gaines, after an illness of but one hour and 
sixteen minutes—supposed from Cholera. 

(ae Emancipation or Curistians.—The Sul- 
tan of Turkey has issued a decree, conceding to 
Christians the privilege of filling the highest offices 
in his dominions, even those of Pacha and Vizier. 

(ay In a Hurry.—A woman who was divorced 
from her husband one day last week, at New-Al- 
bany, was again married the same night. 





(ae Cuimare or Quesec.—On the 24th of May, 
12 miles from Quebec, the roads were hard frozen, 
the pools thinly coated with ice, and the fields glis- 
tened with a prime frost. 

(ae An Improvement.—On one of the North 
River boats the plan has been adopted of furnish- 
ing meals to passengers of such articles and at such 
times as they may desire. The rush for places at 
the public table, and a score of other annoyances, 
are thus avoided. 

(a Mrs. Butler has been reading with great 
success at Hartford, 

t# The Committee by the Common Couneil of 
N. Y., toreceive Father Mathew, have met three 
times. 

(a Mr. Bain, inventor and patentee of the 
Chemical Telegraph, arrived from Liverpool, on 
Saturday, by the Niagara, and is staying at the Ir- 
ving House. 

(a Four keepers of drinking houses, died of 
Cholera, in New Orleans, in ane street. 

(a Chas. Fenno Hoffinan, Esq., has been ap- 
pointed to a $1400 clerkship, in the State Depart- 
ment, at Washington. in place of Samuel L. Gov- 
erneur, resigned. 

(2 Senator Corwin, is to deliver the address 
before the State Agricultural Society of Ohio. 

¢@” The extent of the debts of the fascinating 
Countess of Blessington, who was lately in Paris, 
may be judged by her owing H. and J., the milli- 
ners, upwards of £8,000. 

Qa” The Czar has granted the Russian Fur 
Company, of N. America, a new charter, with a 
donation of four millions of roubles. 

(a8 The Wisconsin Legislature has passed re- 


solutions instructing their Senators in Congress, to 


vote the passage of a law to enable the people to 
elect their own Postmasters. 


(we At Newburg, the Grand Jury found a true | 


bill of manslaughter against the pilot of the steamer 


{> Mr. Layard, the Ninevite Antiquarian, has 
been appointed an attache of the British Embassy, 
at Constantinople, with $1,250 a year, and the Bri- 
tish museum bas voted him $15,000, to assist him 
in further researches. 
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Joliti cal. | Mr. Benton’s Appeal. 
a |To the People of Missouri: 

The General Assembly of our State, at its late 
session, adopted certain resolutions on the subject 
of Slavery, and gave me instructions to obey them. 

Is a very pretty thing in the abstract, but when | From this command I appeal to the People of 
human nature goes a-hunting after office, why hu- | Missouri—the whole body of the’People and if they 
man nature becomes a mcre wretched thing than | confirm jhe instructions, I shall give them an op- 
canine nature in the depth of dog-days. Office | portunity to fiud a Senator to carry their will into 
hunting is the curse of the land. It spreads with | effect, as I cannot do anything to dissolve this 
greater rapidity and deeper virulence, than the| Union, or to array one half of it against the 
yellow fever or the cholera. Men who are able to | other, 
work, and able to earn their bread by the stretch of | Ido not admita dissolution of the Union to be 
their museles in an honest occupntion, are now be- | a remedy to be prescribed by statesmen for the dis- 
sieging the marble steps of the Custom House, and | eases of the body politic, any more than I admit 
begging office with voices of pitiful entreaty, and | death or suicide to be a remedy, to be prescribed by 
petitions at least nine feet long. All the political | physicians for the natural body. Cure and not kill 
cripples of the Political Waterloos of twenty years, | is the only remedy which my mind can contem- 
have crept from their dens, and are now demand- plate in either case, 
ing office, in the accents of the Spanish Mendicant,| 1 think it probable, from what I observe, that 
who enforces his petition for charity, with a knife | there are many citizens—good friends to the har- 
or a rifle bullet. Our streets are lined, our taverns | mony and stability of this Union—who do not see 
are packed, our barber-shops are crammed with | the Missouri instructions and their prototype, the 
these Office Beggars. Petitions circulate with the | Calhoun Address, in the same light that I see it, 
speed of the telegraph. Wherever you move, you | and in the light in which it is seen by others who 
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“The Dignity of Human Nature,”’ 








| see men with anxious faces, and hands that itch for | best understand it. For the information of such 


public plunder. You cannot take five steps along | citizens, and to let them see the next step in this 
one of the prominent thoroughfares of the City, | movement, and where it is intended to end, I here- 
without confronting legions of these hungry men- | with subjoin a copy of the Accomac resolutions, 
dicants. The political Alms-Iouse has been let | lately adopted in that county of Virginia, and fully 
loose upon the community. Political paupers block bepncrs by the Richmond Enquirer, as the voice 
up the avenues to the Custom House, and besiege | of the South. I do not produce these resolutions 
every portal of the Post Office. In short, all the | for the purpose of arraigning thom ; on the con- 
broken hacks of party, all the decayed bloods of | trary, I see something in them to admire, as being 
respectable families, all the lazzaroni of polities and | bold and open, and the true interpretation and le- 
the leperoes of the last political campaign, are out | gitimate sequence of the Calhoun movement. I 
in full force demanding bread without work, money | consider the Calhoun Address, and its offspring, 


without labor, a living at the expense of the Peo- 
ple, and plunder from the public chest, without 
the incident which awaits other thieves—to wit: 
from two to five years in the Penitentiary. 


This is a sad, a pitiful, a beggarly affair. It is 


it of our institutions. Any man who would 
state, that ten thousand men were sent to Mexico, 
to rot under its mud and sand, in order that Zach- 
ary Taylor might be elevated to the Presidency ; 
and feed and clothe 160,000 political paupers, 
would certainly be greeted with the surprise and 
denunciation of all the hacks of political warfare.— 
And yet this statement, ridiculous as it may seem, 
looks very much like truth, when we survey the 
scenes that are now enacting around us. Ten 
thousand men, as good, as brave as any one of you, 
readers, are now rotting in nameless graves in 
Mexico. With the glory, purchased by the deaths 
of these men, Zachary Taylor was made President. 
And, as President, he is called upon to feed, clothe, 
and keep, all the political gamblers of the Union. 
He is asked to convert the government itself into 
one great Alms-House, where all the idlers and 
paupers of polities, may be nourished and fattened 
at the People’s expense. 





The very thought of this national degra- 
dation is enough to sicken any man, who is not al- 
together lost to the last sensation of honesty. The 
only way to heal this degradation, is to—Elect all 
Public Officers at the Ballot Box. The present 
method of investing one MAN with the power to 
appoint 100,000 public servants is worthy of Russia 
or China ; it would not be tolerated even in Eng- 
land ; it is a lasting reproach to a republican gov- 
ernment, and if not removed without delay, will 








sap the last foundation of republican liberty —Qua- 
| ker City. 


degrading to humanity, and a reproach to the spir- | 


but to those who think them right, the Accomac 
resolutions are also right and should be immediate- 
| imitated by similar resolutions in Missouri. I 
produce them to enable the people of Missouri to 
|see what it is to which their Legisiature would 


} 
| the Missouri instructions, as fundamentally wrong ; 


| commit the State, and what it is they have instruct- 
| ed me to do. 

I appeal from these instructions to the people of 
Missouri—the whole body of the people—and in 
due time will give my reasons for doing so. It isa 
question above party, and goes to the whole people. 
In that point of view the Accomac resolutions pre- 
sent it—and present it truly ; and I shall do the 
same. I shall abide the decision of the whole peo- 
ple, and nothing less. t 

Respectfully, THOMAS H.BENTON. 

St. Louis, May ¥, 1849. 


~~ — 
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The Next Presidency. 

The “ Democracy” have thus early begun to agi- 
tate the ciaims of their distinguished men for the 
campaign of 1852. Already have Cass, Polk, Ben- 
ton, and Hannegan, been nominated. More re- 
cently the Vanderburgh (Ind.) Democrat nomi- 
nates Gen. Joseru Lane, the slanderer of Gen. 
Taylor, and the Indianapolis Stste Sentinei faintly 
seconds the motion. Ex-Gov. James McDowetu’s 
nominatinn in the Fincastle Democrat, is hailed in 
some of the Loco-Foco papers and rejected by 
others. who think that Virginia has furnished her 
quota of Presidents. The Richmond Enquirer 
copies the Demoerat’s nomination of Gov. McDow- 
ell, by request, without comment. 


-—— 
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Senator Benton.—It is said that the Whigs of 
Missouri will lend their aid in returning Col. Ben- 
ton tothe Senate. About one half of the Demo- 
crats of that State are opposed to his re-election, 
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GRAPES. 
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We advise every householder who has a foot of 
spare room on his premises, to plant, forthwith, the 
best he can obtain. We could say this 
subject, but will let Dr. Underhill, of Croton Point, 
speak ; a gentleman who has cultivated the grape 
for years, and has now a vineyard of twenty acres, | 
At a recent meeting of the Farmer's Club, Dr. 
Underhill said :— 

“Tam asked to speak on the grape question ; 
but I cannot in the space of an hour, give a proper 
view of it. I will, therefore, but sketch. The grape | 
is immortalized in history, in poetry, in scripture, 
in painting. The rich architecture of antiquity, the 
frescoes, vases, and other beautiful works, are en- 
twined with the vine and its precious clusters.— 
The tendrils of the grape have enwrapped the heart 
of man in every country where it grows. The 
grape is so delicious, so salutary—diluting the blood, 
and causing it to flow easily through the vcins,— 
that there is nothing equal to it for oldzge. In this 
country its use will grow, will increase, until 
consumption will be prodigious. It will supplant 
some of the articles which destroy men, and estab- 
lish the cheerful body in place of the bloated dis-_ 
eased system of intemperance. No discase of the | 
liver—no dyspepsia—are found among those who 
freely eat the grape. This remarkable faci is stat- 
ed in reference to the vineyard portions of France. | 
Persons who are sickly, in grape countries, are 
made well when grapes are ripe. And this result 
is familiarly called the grape cure. In this coun- 
try our attention has been long misdirected. We 
have spent years and sums of money on imported | 
vines. We have proved the fallacy of all this.— | 
The foreign grape-vine will not flourish in our own 
air. It only thrives under glass. I suppose that | 
millions of dollars have been lost on these foreign | 
vines during the past century. Climate has settled | 
that question. 


more on 


| 


Our extremes of heat and cold are 
incompatible with the character of the foreign vine. 
Time will show that our native stock of grapes will, 
by cultivation, gradually improve in quality. It is | 
with them as with animals: a great amelioration 

follows care and proper knowledge. 
‘thousands of dollars on the foreign grape-vine with- 

out success. We want to supply our twenty mil- 

lions of people with fine grapes. In 1830, France 

produced fourteen thousand millions pounds of 
grapes ; of which were consumed on the tables, 

and exported in the form of raisins, &c., two thou- | 
sand millions of pounds. Are you afraid that our 
market will be overstocked from the few vineyards 
which we have ? 

“There are many books on the culture of the 
vine, but their doctrines are generally not at all ap- 
plicable to our country. Europe has the moisture 
from the ocean—we have the dry winds blowing 
over our continent. More heat penetrates our 
ground in one of our hot, bright days, than Eng- 
Jand has in a week. The books of Europe are an 
honor and an ornament to the world; but they 
lead us from the truth frequently, such is the great 
difference of the climates of Europe and America. 
We must here select our best native grapes ; 
are many, of which we have now proved the Isa- 
bella and Cataw-ba to be excellent. Plant the 
vines deep, on dry soil, where there are no springs | 
of water ; slaty, calcareous, or other soils ; but the | 
drier they are, the better for the grape. A soil ot 
brick clay will not do. The roots must be deep, to 

yoid our severe droughts. 


I spent some 





there 


Plow the ground ex- 


in your paper relative to raising onions—remedies 
| for the onion worm, or maggot, &ec., &e. 


‘give you my expericnce, fur the benefit of the pub- 


| copperas water, or saltpeter, 


| ground. 


| ments and aceurate comparisons, (not guess-work,) 


devek a lnc Cultivator. 
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ecedingly deep before you plans your vineyard. | R ising More Fruit. 
hay | that seven years’ culture, the savage | When Dr. Dwight first removed to New Ha- 
usk of iny Isalx Ula had vanished. Its character | yen, there was but little fruit raised there. He 
is creatly changed for the better. Its pulp isalmost urged his neighbors to plant fruit trees, but they 
one: its seed less, '— FE'xrchange. | said it was of no use, for the — would steal all 


+++ 
From the Maine Farmer. 


Raising Onions. | 
Frienp Hoimes: I have 


noticed considerable 


I will 


lic. 

l have discovered that the 
deposited in the skin of the seed, and consequently 
sown with the seed, as the By 


soaking onion seed in wari water, a little warmer 


egg of the maggot is 


weevil in wheat. 
than blood warm, half an hour, you will hatch out | 
lots of live magguts. Then you may soak the seed in | 
to kill what maggots | 
Dust them | 
onion 


do not hatch out in the warm water 


with dey, slaked lime, and sow in good 
We should like to have this experiment tried, 
and see the 


fall. 


| 
| 
results published in the Farmer next | 
Raymond, \ 


larch 26, 1849. J. 

— ++ > 
Farmers, Try Experiments. 

We earnestly recommend that farmers should | 

a ut 


M. T. 


with new varicties of seeds, grasses, 
cattle, 


spite: of farming implements, new manures and | 


potatos, fruits, hogs, sheep and fowls ; new 


cultivation, for it is only by well conducted experi- 


te ~ 


that farmers can make safe and profitable “ agri- 


9 


cultural progress. 


But we must as strongly advise them against at- 
tempting expensive experiments, or incurring hea- 
vy risks, because a thing is new and highly cracked | 
up. The days of the Multicaulis fever, and Rohan 
Potato mania, have gone by ; but other humbugs 
are, and will occasionally be brought forth, and | 


wo to him that has not the bump of caution fully | 


<-> ——— 


Drain Your Lands. 
Let not a particle of stagnant water lie on the | 


surface, nor under the surface of the lands you cul- 
tivate. One of the best of 


wholesome running water. 


all blessings, is pure, 
But see that it is run- 

The latter destroys all use- 
nomy in working the land all | 
health and all beauty of landscape. It is the loss of | 
every thing, so far as it extends, and breeds malaria 
cattle, 
equally with man. 


ing and not stagnant. 
ful veget 





ation, all eco 


and diseases for and all domestic animals, 


Manures are inope rative upon 
wet or moist lands. 

Eee oe --—p— | 

A Timely Hint. | 

The editor of the Cultivator reminds its readers | 
that caterpillars should be attended to in season, 

and that when this is done, the labor of extirpation | 

He 


truction is to ap} | y strong so ap su ds to thie nest— if | 


will be triflin x, says, ‘ one easy mode of des- 


the tree is Lesion , a swab tied to the end of the pole | 


will accomplish the purpose effectually. Suds 
which have been used by the washwomen are as | 


good as any, and by rubbing a swab on the nest—| 

. : : ° } 
after it has been dipped into the suds—the worms 
are quickly destroyed.”’ 


—+ + > —_-___— 


It is a truth well established among cultivators, 
that land plant 
, will yiel ld to the 


ted with fruit trees of good varieties, 


acre more 


ed. 


subjects, says : 


| want more beauty about our houses. 


the fruit. ‘Plant more fruit,’ was the answer. 
Make good fruit plenty, and it will not be plunder- 
Fifteen years afterwards, he pointed to the 
abundance of fruit and the absence of pillage then 
enjoyed, in proof of his principle. 
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A Good Suggestion. 
Mr. Choules, in an address on Agricultural 
“ | wish that we could create a ge- 
neral passion for Gardening and Horticulture—we 


Rev. 


The scenes 
of our childhood are the memories of our future 
years. Let our dwellings be beautiful with plants 
and flowers. Flowers are, in the language of a late 
cultivator, the playthings of childhood and the or- 
naments of the grave; they raise smiling looks to 


/man and grateful ones to God.”’ 


—-— —-~4ee 
Fruit and Crops. 

The Ohio papers now state that the fruit in that 
region is far from being all destroyed. From oth- 
er States the report is equally favorable. In fact, 
vegetation will stand a great deal of cold without 
| being injured, and the crops are found ina great 
“measure recovered from recent frost, which did 





more destruction to the insects than to the plants. 


The wheat crop in every county in Wisconsin, is 


| said to be remarkably promising. The same is said 
of Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. 


<> 
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The Crops in Ohio. 

The farmers in Preble, as well as those in the 
whole Miama and Madriver valleys are expecting 
fine crops. The Wheat looks remarkably well.— 
Ther more acres of Wheat this year, in this 
portion of Ohio, than there ever has been before. 
We are informed by farmers that the late cold 
“snap”? did not affect the apple creps. (The peach- 
es and cherries are much less injured than was an- 
ticipated. A good half crop of both may be ex- 
pected. In Darke county, the peach crop will be 
very large.—Eaton (Ohio) Register. 

—_——_—__+ + »——_ 
The Wisconsin Wheat Crop. 

We learn from every county in the State,that the 
Wheat crop looks uncommonly vigorous and heal- 
thy. The remark is made by the farmers that it 
never promised better ; and it is estimated that at 





> are 





least one-third, and perhaps one-half more wheat 


will be gathered in Wisconsin during the coming 
| summer,than in any previous season. —Milwaukee , 


| Wisconsin, May 9. 





A Profitable Crop. 

Mr. N. Hallock, of Milton, N. Y., produced a 
crop of raspberries last season from three-fourths 
of an acre, which sold for $330 in New-York city. 
++ >——————. 


Wheat in our neighborhood, says the Denton 
| (Md.) Journal, is heading beautifully ; 





rye is in full 


head, and will soon begin to yellow for the scythe ; 


corn is growing lively. 





Eanes 





The farmers of Maine are turning their attention 
to the cultivation of flax. 
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ProraGatine Currants aNnp GoosEBERRIEs.— 
When you plant cuttings, remove all the buds of 
: for man and beast than | 
“any other crops, with less labor. | 


eyes on that part which goes into the ground. This 
will prevent suckers from the roots. 























OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
We subjoin a few notices which have met om 
eye, for the puropse of indicating the manner nj 
which our enterprise is regarded by the press.— 
For the courtesy they have shown us, they wil! 
please accept our thanks: 

From the Chicopee Telegraph. 

Tax Lirerary Union is the name of a paper 


professing to be incependentof everything, which | 


is published weekly at Syracuse. ‘The second 
number has just reached us, and is a hands me 
sheet. Theone idea of the publication is to be 
progress. ‘To furnish the public with the choicest 


fruits of intellectual exertion, it proinises shall be | 


its effort; to wean the public taste from a fulse 
and demoralizing literature, its high aim. If :t 
accomplishes a portion of the work it has ap- 
pointed itself to do, it will have done well. We 
wish it complete success. 
From the Syracuse Journal. | 
Tux Litenary Union,a weely paper, of 16 
pages royal quarto, was commenced at Syracuse, 


on the 7th of April last, at $2 per year, in advance | 
—W. W. Newman, proprietor, J. M. Winchell 


and James ‘ohunot, editors. 
ed, and, judging from the number before us, we 
should think ita very valuable publication, of a 
higher and better character than many others for 
which the patronage of the public is solicited. 





From the Monthly Rose, (Boston.) 

Tue Lirernany Union, is the title of a new 
weekly newspaper published at Syracuse, N. Y. 
Its mechanical appearance is excellent; its liter- 
ary departmen displays good taste ; and it should | 
be well sustained. W.W. Newman, Proprietor ; | 
J. M. Winchell and James Johnnot, Editors. 





From the Lily. 

Tus Lirernany Unioy.—This is the title of a 
new literary weekly paper, published in Syracuse, | 
the second and third numbers of which are before | 
us. | 
makes a fine appearance. It is designed to be | 
an independent paper, and reformatory in its | 
character. It is edited with ability, and bids fair | 
to become a valuable accession to our periodical 
literature. W. W. Newman proprietor; J. M.| 
Winchell and James Johnnot, editors. Terms $2 | 
a year in advance. 





From the Philadelphia Saturday Post, 

Tae Lirenany Uniton.—We have received 
the second number of a well edited weekly pe-| 
riodical with this title, published in Syracuse, New | 
York. “Of the making of papers there is no 
end.” 





Erom the Univercelum. 
* Lirenary Union.”—We welcome to the list | 
of our exchanges a weekly paper of the above | 
title, of which we have just received the second 
number. Judging trom the specimen before us, 
its literary character, moral tone, and typographi- 
cal execution, would seem to be of a high order. 
“ The great idea which will pervade this journal,” 
say its editors, “is progress ;” and it comes ont 
under the motio, “Independent in every thing.” 
It is issued in royal quarto form, each No. con-| 
taining sixteen pages, and is published by W. W. | 
Nzewmay, Syracuse, N. Y., at $2,00 perannum in 
advance, 





CLARK & BROTHER'S _—C 
DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 


Franklin Buildings, Syracuse. 


LIKENESSES by the improved DAGUERREOTYPE 
Of various sizes, atd of the most delicate execution, | 
may be obtained at the above Rooms during the day, 
from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


PRICES FROM $1 TO $20. 


Chemicals, Plates, Cases, Cameras, Apparatus, and 
other materiais connected with the,Art, constantly on | 
hand, and for sale at New York prices. The abovear 
ticles are selected with great care, and warranted in| 
all cases. J. M. CKARK, 

June 7, 1849. F. J. CLARK. 


It is in quarto form, containing 16 pages, and | 


: | 
It is neatly cxecut- 


| and of 73" SILVER EQUAL TO COIN, 


| keepers. 


; mcn. 





| 
, 


| Corner of Salina and Washington Street, opposite the | 


ze 


| 
4 
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Prospectus of Littell’s Liviug Age. 


NLS work is condueted in the spirit of Littell’s 


A Laree and well selected of Museum of Poreion Literature, (which was fa- 

Druzs, Med Dye Stuffs, Peromery, Dental Stock, \orshly received by the public for twenty years,) 
mdi Fancy Goods, butas it is twice as large, and appears so often we 

Can be found at the CITY DRUG STORE, all of which | 22 only give spirit and freshness to it by many 
ane of (irst quality a1 , id at things which were excluded by © month’s delay, but 
reasonable prices. ‘while thus extending our scope and gathering a 

N. B.—Physicians’ and Family Preseriptious put up at Seater and more attractive variety, are able so tu 


any hour of the day or night by competent persons increase the solid and substantial part of our litera- 


il 
H 


Also at the anove @stablishment, m 1y atall times Le ry, historical, and political harvest, as fully to satis- 
found a large assortment of fy the wants ofthe American reader, 

Choice Family Groceries, | ‘The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edin- 

Selected with great care expressly for City Retail Trade } urge. Quarterly, | and other Reviews ; and Black- 

Tabes alo Guus pure Winue aun Levens, eawdedh woud's noble criticisms on I oetry, his keen Political 

fur medicinal jurposes, cae be supplied. Commentaries, his highly wrought Tales, and vivid 

D. Y. FOOT. descripiions of rural and mountain Scenery ; and the 

ivniesd Sauls hehe, contributions to Literature, History, and Common 

— —— | Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Ez- 

Oe arene Oa CoE | aminer, the judicious Atheneum, the busy and in- 

NIN SSD eu i YS CD YS SP | dustrious Liierary Gazette, the sensible and com- 

Wholesale and Retail. prehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable 

pe Subseribers keep constantly on hand, a very ex: Christian Observer; these are intermixed with the 


tensive assortinent of Military and Naval reminiscences of the United Ser- 


vice, and with the bestarticles of the Dublin Univer- 
sity, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, 
Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ 
admirable Journal. We do not consider it beneath 
our dignity to borrow witand wisdom from Punch ; 
and, when we think it good enough, make use of 
the thunderof The Times. We shall increase the 
variety byimportations from the continent of Eu- 
_rope, and from the new growth of the British colo- 
| niles. 
The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, into our neighborhood ; and will greatly 
multiply our connections, as Merchant, Travelers, 
and Politicians, with all parts of the world ; so that 
much more than ever it now becomes every intelli- 
gent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only 
because oftheir nearer connection with ourselves, 
but because the nations seem to be hastening though 
a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, Which the merely political prophet cannot 
compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colon- 
ization, (which isextending over the whole world,) 
and Voyages and Travels, will be favorite matter 
for our selections ; and,in general, we shall syste- 

matically and very fully acquaint our readers with 


DENTAL SURGERY, 
tm great department of Foreign affairs, without en- 


BY C. F. CAMPBELL. - | : 
| tirely neglecting our own. 


“4 : 7 2 es . noneile > 

Office in the Malcolm Block, nearly opposite the | While we aspire to make the Living Age desira- 
Car-House. ble to all who wish to keep themselves informed of 
HOSE in want of the aid of a Dentist, are in- | the rapid progress of the movement--to Statesmen, 
vited to call and examine specimens of work | Divines, Lawyers, and Physicians—to men of busi- 
which will be warranted to compare favorably with | ness and men of leisure—it is still a stronger object 
the best done in this State, and at prices within the | to make it attractive and useful to their Wives and 
means of all. Children. We believe that we can thus do some 
aS Dr. C. would say to those in want of parts, god in our day and generation > and hope to make 
or entire sets of ‘Teeth on plate,tiat he will (in or- | the work indispensable in every well informed fam- 
der t. obviate the inconvenience which people ex- ily, We say indispensable, because in this day of 
perience {rom going without teeth from 3to 6 months, | cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
which is necessary before inserting the permanent | the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in mor- 
set,) furnish them with a temporary set tree from | als, in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient 
expense, until the set is inserted, supply of a healthy character. The mental and 

Syracuse, June 9, 1849. moral appetite must be gratified. 
- ~ | We hope that, by “ winnowing the wheat from the 
ANALYTICO MEDICAL INSTITUTE, chaff,” by providing abundantly forthe ienaination. 
TtTYereF and by a large collection of Biography, Voyages 
' 4 3, Secon ad St ad aaron S, /and Travels, History,and more solid matter, we may 
BET ‘8 AND GOON _produce a work which shall be popular, whileat 

BER @ ¥, ov. y*. 

f ANALYTICAL PuySICIANs. 


Watches, Jewelry, Silver-Ware, Spectacles, Clocks, 
‘ancy Goods, &c. 

Being extensively engeged in the importation of 
Watch novements and casing the same with Gold and 
Silver, we ure enubled to sell atthe lowest New York 
prices. 

JEWELRY we buy directly of manufacturers, thereby 
saving atleast the New York Jobbers’ profit 

We havea large manufactory where SILVER-WARE 
of all kinds is made equalto any this side of the Atlantic 


SI PUNR@t1P A Gita im Se 
The subscribers are the sole Agents for this and six- 
teen other counties in this Siate, for the sale of Burt’s 
Perioscopic Spectacles, the best glass now made 
CLUCKS of all descriptions and warranted good time | 


Plated & Britannia Ware of al! kinds. 

FANCY GOODS of every description usually keptin 
Stores of this kind. 

fe" We wish it to be understood that we will not be 
undersold. 

N.B. Watches and Jewelry repaired by skilful work- 


WILLARD & HAWLEY, 


Jetween the Syracuse House and Post Oilfice. 


7 CTA A) 


SoS ee ee 


| the same time it will aspire to raise the standard of 
R. J. WHITE 


public taste. 
H. TUBBS EK. Lirretyt &Co., Publishers, 165 Tremont st,, 
ru: 


Boston. ‘Terms, $6 per year—published weekly. 
This Institute is established for the Treatment of | ———_—__—__—— 
all Diseases of the Fluids and Solids, Chronic or | FIRST ARRIVAL OF 


Acute, upon Analytical Principles. Medical ad- TRADE SALK BOOKS 
i e 


vice can at all times be obtained, either verbally 
or by letter, (post paid.) 5 
ae” ALL ADVICE GRATUITOUS. | Wynkoop & Brother, 
oop ee RE NOW RECEIVING LARGE SUPPLIES 0 
Niusic Store. +2 BOOKS and STATIONERY, which were Desshacoa 
— ina at the late Spring Auction Sales in New York, 
IORINSON & ALJ, | Their stock of 
, er pee /STANDARD WORKS, PUBLIC AND PRI.- 
Music & Musical Instruments, VATE LIBRARY BOOKS, THEOLOGI- 
CAL, CLASSICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS FOR THE GE- 
NERAL READER, IS NOW 
COMPLETE. . 


From their extensive purchases, they are enabled to 
offer GREATER INDUCEMENTS THAN EVER to Teachers, 
l'rustees of Schools, Merchants and Pedlers, and all 
who buy Books by the quantity CHEAP for CASH, 
or APPROVED CREDIT. 

Please call and examine our stock. 

WYNKOOP &BROTHER, 





* 


Rail Road Depot. 
Piano Fortes from the best manufacturers—al] war- | 
ranted. American, French, and Spanish Guitars. Firth, | 
Pond & Co., and Wm. Halli & Son’s Brass Instruments, 
Violins, Flutes, Accordions, Melodeons, and all other 
approved Instruments. Sheet Music, Instruction Books 
for all Instruments, and, in short, every thing thata mu 
sic store should contuin. Bands furnished at New York 
pr es 
Syracuse, April 12, 1849. 


BROWN SHEETINGS. 
ECEIVED this morning atthe Scorcn Warr 
house Twenty Bales, which will be sold al 

at the Manufacturers wholeeale prices. 
CAMERON & McDONALD 





nn UITA RS! —The subscriber always keeps forsale a 
Feoodassornment of Spanish, French and German 


Guitars, which he willselllow. 
GEORGE SAUL. 


Sept 17. 
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THE NEW YORK | 
SATURDAY EVENING MIRROR. 


ISSUED FROM THE 
OFFICE OF THE EVENING MIRROR 
ASPENDID WEEKLY PAPER, 
WITH THB ABOVE TITLE, CONTAINING: 

All the NEWS OF THE WEEK up to the arri- 
val of the last mail on the evening of publi- 
cation. It is the desigh of the prepri- 
etcr to make the Sarurpay Even- 
ine Minnor ove of the 


BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPERS IN THE COUNTRY, 


DEVOTED TO 


Science, Literature and the Art, 


And free from the scandal! and immorality which, 
just at the present time, seem to form tle great 
staple and interest of a large class of weekly pa- 


pers. 
The Saturday Evening Mirror will be addressed to 


Readers of Refined Taste, 


and the Publisher looks exclusively to this class 
of the community for a liberal support. 
TERMS : 

To City Subscribers, One Surttine a Monta. 
Mail Subscribers, ONE DOLLAR a year, in ad- 
vance; and subscriptions will be received, and 
the paper sent, for Three Months, on the receipt 
of Twenty-five cents. 

CLUBS will be supplied on the following terms : 





For six copies one year, - - $5 00 
For ten copiei, “ “ - - 8 00 
For fifteen copies, ‘“ : . 10 00 


Four copies will be sent to one address three 
months for 
ONE DOLLAR. 
te All communications should be addressed 
to H. FULLER, Mirror Office, New York. 


WYNKOOP & BROTHER, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 


No. 5, Sarina Street, Syracuse, 
Have constantly on hand a general assoriment of 


School and Libary Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 


Which they sell, Waotesate & Revatt, on the best of 
Terms, to Merchants, Teachers, Trustees, &c. 
*,* The Friends of Education are respectfully invited 
to examine our Stock. March 24, '49. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Quarterly Review. 


This Review was commenced in December, 1847, ard 
has been issued quarterly, under the direction of Turo- 
pore ParRkeR, assisted by several other gentlemen. 

The MassacHvuseTtTs QuaRTRRLY is devoted to the 
interests of no particular Clique or Party, and its con- 
ductors will endeavor to preseni an open and fair field 
for the notice and discussion of matters pertaining to 
Philosophy, Literature, Politics, Rel.gion and Hu) ani- 
t The first volume contains papers on The Mexican 

ar, The Life and Writings of Agaesiz, ‘The Legality 
ot American Slavery, Education of the People, Sweden- 

asa Theologian, John Quincy Adams, William 
Ellery Channing, &c., &c. 

Each No. will contain about 125 pages, atthe price of 
$3,004 year, in advance. 

To new subscribers tu the second volume, commenc 
ing in December, 1848, the first volume is offered at the 
low price of $1.50, as long as the printed edition lasts. 

COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
12 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


SYRACUSE BOOK BINDERY. 
A. G. MeGLASHIAN & CO., 


RESPECTFULLY announce to their friends, patrons 
and the public generally, that they have removed 
their Book Bindery into the Malcolm Block. They have 
greatly enlarged and improved their establishment, and 
are now prepared to execute 
BOOK BINDING 

In all its various branches, including 

Turkey Morocco, Superior Gilt Edge, Cloth Work, 
» etc., etc., etc., 

Also, constanly on hand at their Room, 


Nos. 22 & 26 Matcotm Brock, 


BLANK BOOKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Orders faithfully executed on short notice, and all 
work warranted to be durable. 
Cloth Cases made & Embossed for the Trade. 
N. B. Particular atteution paid to the re binding of 
private and public Libraries, Musie, &c. 
A. G. McGLASHAN, 
CHAS. A. FOCKE. 











Syracuse, May 5, 1849. 
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Syracuse Market, June 16. 


| Wheat, bu.......... $1 00;Wool Ib.,............ 20a28 
| >) 4 874 Hay ton....... 7,00 a 9,00 
Indian Meal,cwt....1 O6jFine Salt bblL.,.........,75 
eee DAUSOlAL,.....20..ceeceeeeeel lO 
Ss Woe dace Su Guceyes Maes 30? Bag 20 Ibs,............- 10 
Prin. ee AD Wy, ovation ose. 14 
eer ee ,22 
POUROIOG, 2... vcsccccescst TEP Our, .....0.000ss.cereee 526 
| re 50;Sheep Pelts...... 50a1,00 
ecinanessiiteeesn an? 75;Lamb Skins....... 10a75 
Apples,..... hishoowey ede o 63;Hard Wood cord...4,00 
Dried Apples,......... 63,Soft Do.,....1,75a2,25 
PIN, Biigssctteidecesae. 11;Beef on foot...4,00a4,50 
Cheese, ...............-6a7;Purk cwt.,...... 9,90a5,69 
Bc ccvnd Gres edbatoves | a" ee | 
Chickens, ..0....00..00s Sa cnch-cccevecsteens 7a8 
Eggs, d0Z.5 o---+eeeeees 10)Shoulders,...........6a64 





MPerumnanm & UFremeolhe 
ROF. AUGUSTUS MAASBERG, a Graduate of the 
University of Malte, is prepared to give instruction 
in the German and French languages, to Classes or Pri- 
vate Pupils. 
For references or further particulars, enquire at L. W. 
Cogsweli’s, Fayette st. 


‘ ry) AG As IDPra MOAN x 
THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 

This Publicatioa is issued nonthly, under the patron- 
age and direction of Massacuusetts Tracuers’ Asso- 
ciaTION. Each No. sontains 33 pages, with a cover, at 
the subscription price of $1.00 a year, inadvance. The 
second volume begins with January, 1849. The atten- 
tion of the Friends of Education in general is respect- 
fully called to this work, and their subscriptions so- 
licited. 

Published by 


COOLIDGE & WILEY, 
12 Water S:., Boston, Mass. 


L. W. WALL, 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


No. 11, Sanina Strreer, Syracuse, 
Ilas constautly on hand, a general assortment of 


School and Library Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 


Which he Sells, WnonrsaLte anp Reratit, on the best 
Terms, to Merehants Teachers, Trustees, &c. 
*,* The Friends of Education are respectfully invited 
to examine his Stock. April 8, ’49, 
THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 
FHVULE Subseribers having entered into partnership in 
the Nursery business under the above entitled firm, 
have now ready for sale, a very extensive stock of the 
most valuable kinds of FRUIT TREES, embracing 
most of the standard vaiieties, (including those most 
highly approved and specially recommended by the late 
Pomological Conventions at New York and Boffalo,) 
which in vigor, thriftiness, andsymmetry of giowth, are 
not excelled by the productions of any other Nursery in 
the State. Having more than rorTy acres now chiefly 
devoted to the cultivation of Fruit Trees, they are pre- 
pared to seil at Wholesale, as largely, at prices as low, 
una on terms as reasonable, as any other Nursery estab- 
lishment here or elsewhere. ‘The superior quality of 
their T'rees must continue to recommend them to ama- 
teure, who desire to unite ornament with utility, and to 
orchardists whose chief aim is to obtain such only as are 
healthy and vigorous. 
| They have alsoa large supply of ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, and several thousands Seedling Horse Chesnuts 
atvery moderate prices. 
| Orders will be promptly attended to, and trees packed 
safely for transportation to any distance. 
| Ce” Catalogues furnished, Gravis, to all post Paip 
applications, and they may also be obtained, and orders 
left, at the Store of M. W. Hanchet, between the Rail 
Road and Syracuse House. 

















ALANSON THORP. 
WM. B. SMITH. 
J.C HANCHETT. 
Syracuse, Feb, 4th, 1849, 
‘Get the Best.’ 


‘ All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY, 





the best ; that Dictionary is 


NOAH WEBSTER’S 


The great work unabridged. If you are too poor, 
save the amount from off your back, to put it into 
your head.’—Phrenolog. Journal. 

* Dr. Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary 
rag English language.’—London Morning Chron- 
icle. 

* This volume must find its way into all our pub- 
lic and good private libraries, for it provides the 
English student with a mass of the most valuable 
information, which he would in vain seek for else- 
where.—London Literary Gazette. 

Containing three times the amount of matter of 
any other English Dictionary compiled inthis coun- 
try, orany 4bridgment of this work. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Mass., and for sale by 

STODDARD & BABCOCK, 


Syracuse. 





May 12--1w 


at theirelbows. And while you are about it, get | 





| 
| 














PROSPECTUS OF 


THE LITERARY UNION. 


The great idea which will pervade this Journal, 
is PRoGREss. 

Beyond the ordinary, though indispensable intel- 
ligence ofthe day, the Public has wants which our 
newspapers do notsupply. “he preity lispings of 


_ juvenile tale-writers, and poetical misses in teens, 





on the one hand, and tissues of false sentiment and 
vicious narrative miscalled ‘‘ Cheap Literature,’ on 
the other, spiced with the bitter bigotry ofallkinds 
of partisat.ship, are made to satisfy the keen appe- 
tite for knuwledge created by our Free Institutions. 
But how w.1] the boast that ours is a reading people 
recoil upo. our own heads, if their reading be such 
as will corrupt the morals and enervate the mind ? 

To furnis!. the Public with the choicest fruits of 
intellectual exertion, shall be our effort; to weanits 
taste from a false and demoralizing Literarure, our 
high aim. We shall labor specially to elevate the 
rising generation; the ‘* Young America,’ so 
soon to wield the destinies of the first nation on 
earth. 

Inthus advancing the great interests of a Nation- 
al Literature, we shall be aided by numbers of our 
best writers. The Farmer, the Mechanic, and the 
Teacher, will each find his vocation elevated by 
the aid of their special handmaid, Science. The 
Fine Arts will be prominently noticed. The learn- 
ed Professions, with the great principles of Religion 


and Politics,will receive the attention they deserve. 


In each of these departments, practical men will 
deyote time and labor to the enterprise. 

We would fit our paper particularly for the Do- 
mestic Circle. Poetry of the first order—gems of 
History, Biography and Fiction—the cream of gen- 
eral news, with a rigid analysis of its correctness 
and tendencies—these, all seasoned with a sprink- 
ling of Hnmor, we hope to make productive of equal 
pleasure and improyement. 


To our country women, we would say, that we 
regard their sex as the great instructors of the race, 
and shall strive with all our energies to assist them 
in thiswork. While we would not have them em- 
ulate the madness of their soi-distant# lords, in the 
battle field, or in the broils of the Senate Houses, 
we would encourage their aspirations to every at-§ 
ribute of intelligence and refinement. 

Though bold, our enterprise cannot be presump- 
tuous ; for we trust not to any innate and unusual 
ability of our own, but to the potent influence of the 
spiritof Progress, whose servant we would be, and 
to the aid promised us by persons of eminent ability. 
And with this encouragement, we have resolved to 
launch our bark upon the sea of Journalism, and 
awaitsuch breezes as it may please Heaven and a 
liberal people to send us. 


TERMS, &c. 


Tus Literary Uston will be issued every Sat- 
urday, commencing April 7th, in Royal Quarto 
form; each Noe. containing 16 pages. The mechan- 
ical execution will be unsurpassed. 

Terms.—$2,00 a year, invariably in advance.— 
Publication Office atthe News Room of W. L. 
Palmer, No. 2, Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

CLUBBING, 

Five copies will be sent to one address for nine 

dollars ; or ten copies for fifteen dollars. 


POSTMASTERS 
Are invited to act as Agents, in getting up Clubs or 
procuring private subscriptions, retaining, on the 
latter, a commission of twenty-five per cent. 
Address, POST PAID, 


Ww. W. NEWMAN, 
PROPRIETOR. 





t > Editors inserting our Prospectus, or no- 
licing prominently, will be entitled to an exchange- 
£S Reeponsible AcENnts wanted. 











